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The Race Track by Ryder. Lent by Cleveland to Whitney Museum. (See Page 9) 
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“Partisan Intolerance” 

Sir: I wish to assure you of my con- 
tinued admiration for your policy and 
views. Please do not be discouraged by 
conflicting reactions. We notice in all our 
contacts with so-called intelligent people 
an increasing viciousness in “partisan in- 
tolerance,” to quote your June 1 editorial. 
We would feel there was little left if edi- 
tors such as you fail to hold high the 
torch of free thinking. 

—HENRIETTA F. WILLIAMS, Modesto, Calif. 
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Deserved Encouragement 

Sir: Just looked over the Oct. 15 DicEsT 
and was delighted to see the picture of 
the prize winner from the Second South- 
eastern Annual, with comments. You have 
no idea how much good this will do to 
encourage Southern painters. 

—BEN E. SHute, High Museum, Atlanta. 














“Vortex” 


OWNED BY MRS. V. H. McDOWELL 
Long Beach, Calif. 


A RECENT PAINTING by 


BEN MESSICK 


Famous Circus Painter 
OIL PAINTINGS © LITHOGRAPHS © DRAWINGS 
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The Artist Pays 
Sir: The artist pays and pays, and re- 
ceives little in return. He pays for fram- 
ing, he pays for crating, he pays express 
L be bE M A N N and insurance, and he pays a sales com- 


mission. And speaking of paying, a rash 





werner of exhibitions with fees of $1 to $5 have Sunset Blvd. C. R. 64795 Beverly Hills, Calif. 
been springing up. Your Sept. 15 issue had 
rewes eight listed. If we must continue paying 


everything, perhaps we should increase 
ae sienat Nov. 15 such fees and pay the gallery to give the 


pictures away. ‘ 


° —Harry H, Saw, Art Dept., RECENT PAINTINGS 
john Southwestern Louisiana Institute. é 
~ h af y a Evelyn Marie Scrapbook by 
Paintings Nov. 10 to 29 Str: Please give Evelyn Marie Stuart a 
(Main Gallery) big orchid for me. I clip all her master- 







column job; I like it just as it is and it 

fits my file. How about plugging for some 

kind of system whereby the artist does 
not have to assume all the financial lia- 2 

bility in sending his paintings to a show? 

—Mrs. RUSSELL E. WEnRTs, 

Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 


More Room for Ersie COWIE GALLERIES 
Sm: How about giving the honest voice 


of Evelyn Marie Stuart more room in 
your columns? I have been thinking about BILTMORE HOTEL 
her spirited and remarkable contributions 
to American art criticism. LOS ANGELES 13, CALIF. 
—Jo Pappock, New York. 


pieces and have them in a special file. So 
5 EAST 57 oT. NEW YORK. please do not change her space to a two- EMIL J KOSA, Jr. 
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The College of Fine and Applied Arts 
UNIVERSITY of ILLINOIS 


Announces 


A National Competitive Exhibition of 
Contemporary American Painting 


February 29 through March 28, 1948 
Purchase prizes will total $7,500.00 


This exhibition will be open to all resident artists of the United 
States working in the media of oil, encaustic and tempera. Last 
date for receiving entry blanks, January 15, 1948. 


Entry blanks will be available December Ist, 1947 and may be 
secured by writing Dr. Frank J. Roos, Head of the Department 
of Art, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
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By 


BERNARD BOUTET 
de MONVEL 


November 10-29 


The Mott Twins by Ralph Earl. Signed and Dated 1787 


HARRY SHAW NEWMAN GALLERY 
AMERICAN PAINTINGS : to 
150 Lexington Ave. (at 30th St.) New York City Paris ¢ 14 E. 57th St., New York ¢ London | 
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| PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses the personal opinion 
of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing as an individual. 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


To Jury or Not to Jury No. 2 


i PERENNIAL PROBLEM of art juries which has been a 

plague on all our houses—since the Industrial Revolution 
disrooted the old guild system of professional standards— 
appears again to have come to the fore in the nation’s studios, 
ignited by the juried mediocrity of the Pepsi-Cola exhibition. 
Proof of the present hair-trigger tension is evidenced by the 
many letters-to-the-editor following last issue’s editorial on 
juries. Most interesting of these letters came from Hobart 
Nichols, president of the National Academy, who said: 

“Your editorial in the current edition, “To Jury or Not to 
Jury,’ is a timely comment on a very old problem which has 
become very acute at present. Today, when everyone who 
applies paint to canvas considers himself an artist, the mass 
production is enormous and they all want to exhibit their 
work. To you writers and the museum directors, who have 
encouraged the inept and the amateur, belongs the credit or 
‘the blame, as the case may be. Out of 1,300 paintings sub- 
mitted [last year] to the Academy Jury only 13 were def- 
initely accepted. 

“Some critic at the time said the Academy had to ‘bolster 
its exhibition by inviting work.’ He was quite right. The best 
of our artists will no longer submit their work to juries, so 
it has become increasingly impossible to assemble a really 
good exhibition by this method. 

“Incidentally, I want to take exception to your rather un- 
savory and mistaken allusion to the Academy [drawing a 
parallel between capitalist conservatives and communistic 
state-slaves]. There is certainly no iron curtain at the Acad- 
emy. For years we have kept a record of the proportion of 
non-members to members comprising our annuals, and it may 
surprise you to know that the average is one-third to two- 
thirds in favor of non-members.” [This is no surprise; several 
times I have praised the generous hospitality of the Academy 
to strangers within its mansion. } 

Continued President Nichols: “Next year we will probably 
operate on a half-jury, half-invited basis which agrees with 
the suggestion you offer in your editorial.” 

The Academy is to be congratulated on its return to a wise 
policy which prevailed before war-time transportation forced 
so many national shows to limit themselves to invited work. 
As we said last issue, the ideal exhibition, all angles con- 
sidered, is the fifty-fifty division between invited and juried 
exhibitions—provided you cannot find a McKinney to assume 
the entire assignment. 

* * * 
NIERENDORF, SCHOLAR-DEALER:—Karl Nierendorf, who 
died last Saturday night (Oct. 25) after a heart attack while 
dining with friends at the Hotel Plaza, was a rare combina- 
tion of shy scholar and sagacious businessman. So firm were 
his personal convictions that, once his finely-trained mind 
was convinced of the rightness of his opinion, nothing could 
alter his decision. This, perhaps, explains his long-time 
championship of Paul Klee. Mr. Nierendorf believed that 

Klee was a great modern master, and he devoted much of his 
_too-short life te “selling” his favorite to America. In fact, 
® death came at 58 shortly after he returned from another trip 


to Europe where he selected additional Klee importations. jiazard Durfee Shows 


November |, 1947 


So successful was Mr. Nierendorf in his crusade that his 
name and that of his artist are inseparable in the art public’s 
mind. Surviving is his brother, Joseph Nierendorf. 


* * * 


Picker OF NEw TALENT:—It is with extreme regret that 
we learn of the resignation of Fanny Ganso as director of 
contemporary American art at the famous Weyhe Galleries. 
Fanny, as she was known to a widening circle of admirers, 
possessed an almost uncanny ability to pick young or un- 
known talent, long before the rest of New York could see the 
light. During the years, after she succeeded Carl Zigrosser 
at Weyhe’s, she perhaps made one mistake—but of that one 
we are not too sure. Mrs. Ganso’s keen perceptions were re- 
inforced by her attractive personality as she toiled to open 
wider the brackets of progressive art. It is to be hoped that 
her well-earned rest will be merely a temporary departure 
from contemporary art circles. Fanny Gansos are few and 
far between. 


* * * 


Parpon My GLove:—Every so often an editorial writer is 
privileged to indulge in the soporific aroma of that old bro- 
mide, “I told you so.” And this one I have been expecting. 
Readers of the Dicest will, perhaps, remember my tirade 
against the scholars and museum leaders who signed a peti- 
tion criticizing the State Department for bringing to America 
for safe-keeping numerous masterpieces from a German salt 
mine. The scholars said we were stealing Germany’s heritage ; 
I claimed we were merely protecting it from the Russians: 
that Americans had never gone in for artistic spoils of war, 
but that our former allies wanted art as well as factories and 
atomic scientists. The scholars disagreed in multi-syllables. 

Now, I would like to quote from an interview given the 
Paris edition of the Herald Tribune by Francis Taylor, direc- 
tor of the Metropolitan and one of the few museum heads 
not fooled by fine phrases. Back from a tour of Germany, 
Mr. Taylor told the American Club of Paris that hundreds of 
thousands of German museum pieces have disappeared be- 
hind the “Iron Curtain.” Unlike the German treasures in 
American custody, there is no public record of the Soviet 
holdings. Mr. Taylor was pessimistic about their eventual 
restoration, having heard that a special Ger:..n wing was 
being added to the Hermitage Museum in Lenigrad. 

Meanwhile, the masterpieces “stolen” by the Americans 
rest in the air-conditioned vaults of the National Gallery, 
catalogued and protected from the eyes of common people. 


* * * 


Wuo Gives a Damn Dept.:—The New York Post is a very 
excellent newspaper, usually on the right side of the human 
equation. But . . . it has no art critic, and at the same time 
can afford to expend editorial dollars for tripe such as Elsa 
Maxwell writes from dear old Cannes, France: “When 
Maurice Chevalier called me on the phone and said in that 
well-known voice, ‘Elsa, I have decided to do something I 
never did before. I am going to give a large party next 
Wednesday night. Will you come? Many friends of yours 
will be there; we will have cocktails, dinner and dancing. 
Don’t dress.’ ‘Certainly, Maurice, I replied, ‘and I'll be 
there with bells.’” Hit me again, officer, I can still hear her! 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT ART AUCTION OF ITS TYPE 
IN THE PAST CENTURY 


400 Floral Watercolor Paintings on Lambskin Parchment 
BY THE MASTER 


PANCRACE BESSA 


(1772 - 1831) 
THE RENOWNED COLLECTION OF 
SR. PAULO DE CAMPOS-PORTO 
Former Director, Botanical Garden, Rio de Janeiro 


These remarkable paintings of the exotic flowers of the world, constitute the largest 
single collecion of Bessa paintings known. The only other known group, comprising 
46 paintings, is owned by the French Museum of Natural History. 


The parchments have been the property of Louis XVIII, Charles X, the Duchess of 
Berri and Empress Terisa Cristina. They were executed between 1810 and 
1826 and are the original illustrations for the leading French botannical publi- 
cation of the day “‘L’’ Herbier General d’ Amateur.” 
Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue Available Upon Request 
SALE TO BE HELD 


MONDAY AND TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 17 AND 18 Evenings at 8 
Exhibition Daily, Beginning Wednesday, November 12, from 1 to 5 


LEWIS S. HART, AUCTIONEER 
8500 Wilshire Boulevard Beverly Hills, California 
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A Modern Viewpoint 


By RALPH M. PEARSON 
Why the Debacle at Pepsi-Cola? 


Here is an art patron, a_ business 
firm, trying to do a constructive job of 
encouraging American art. It spends 
money generously to provide the bulk- 
iest prizes of the year, gives achieve- 
ment awards, fellowships, buys paint- 
ings. It keeps its hands off the jurying, 
as it should, and places that responsi- 
bility where it theoretically belongs— 
and where many of us for many years 
have argued it should go—with artists. 
Then these artists reward imitation, 
bungling confusion, complete ignorance 
of the design of the ages, artistic illiter- 
acy of the rawest sort—to the great 
discredit of themselves and the art of 
their time. The occasion demands blunt 
speech. I propose to speak bluntly. The 
exhibition and its awards make me 
ashamed of my profession. 


Take the first prize winner of $2,500, 
The record says this young painter 
studied at the National Academy of De- 
sign. The juries which admitted his 
work were composed of Albright, Me- 
Cosh, Menkes, Pittman, Shannon and 
Bouche. Names on the prize award jury 
were Henry Varnum Poor, Wm. M. 
Milliken of the Cleveland Museum (the 
only non-artist on the juries) and Wm. 
A. Gaw. 

Henry Kallem’s five years at the Na- 
tional Academy School undoubtedly 
gave him what is called “a sound aca- 
demic training” in the skilled copying 
of any subject, but certainly no under- 
standing of the Modern Renaissance. 
Yet his painting, Country Tenement, is 
not academic. It is a rough, crude, 
fumbling impression, vaguely imitating 
the modern but as definitely winning 
no claim to that title, except a begin- 
ning—a mood. Kallem has apparently 
revolted from the Academy, for not a 
hint of its merits are visible, and has 
floundered toward the Modern without 
knowing where he was going or what 
he wanted. A tragic victim, he appears 
to be, of the prevailing confusion and 
conflicts of our official art education. 
For this he is rewarded. 

Henry V. Poor practices a creditable 
degree of modern, creative design, es- 
pecially in his ceramics. He should rec- 
ognize the lack of this foundation of 
all art—if he understands what happens 
under his own brush. Mr. Milliken 
should know the art of the ages; if he 
does not, as this award implies, he 
could have called in his well equipped 
colleague, Thomas Monroe, for advice. 
William Gaw is represented in the ex- 
hibition by one of the 16-odd paintings 
which should not be honored even on 
art school walls. Menkes, and Pittman 
belong mainly on the academic side of 
the fence and would be expected to de- 
mand academic competence, even if 
they did not recognize modern blunders. 

Two other paintings imitate Chagall; 
one gets the $1,000 prize. Another imi- 
tates El Greco. 

Confusion, then, and imitation and 
ignorance, comprising a no-man’s 1 
between two opposed schools, are highly 
rewarded. Consider the effect on stu- 
dents, young artists and our future art. 

Who is to blame? What can be done? 


--The Art Digest 
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Temple of the Mind: Ryver (Albright Gallery) 


‘Tue Art Dicrstr 


The News Magazine of Art 
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Moonlight Marine: Ryper (Metropolitan Museum) 


Genius of Ryder, American Mystic,;zReviewed by Whitney Museum 


THE WHITNEY MUSEUM pays tribute 
to one of the great figures of the Ameri- 
can art world in its current exhibition, 
which marks the centenary of Albert 
Pinkham Ryder. The artist was born 
in New Bedford, when it was still a 
great whaling port, and it is the mingled 
nostalgic memories of the sea and the 
New England countryside that he drew 
upon for his early works. In his own 
day, he was widely considered an er- 
ratic artist who “took liberties with na- 
ture.” In one sense the criticism is just, 
for he created a strange, other world, 
which obeyed the logic of its own mys- 
terious laws, yet there are both robust- 
ness and realism in his paintings. 

His visionary world, like that of 
Blake, was both awesome and vivid, an 
evocation of elemental forces that have 
the intensity of a dream. Curiously 
enough, his work seems much nearer 
modern procedure in its soundness of 


plastic design and freedom from natur- 
alism than to the art of his own day 
and age. 

Ryder’s education was completed with 
graduation from grammar school, prin- 
cipally because of impaired vision that 
continued to hamper ‘him in all his 
later life. Formal art training did not 
fall to his lot, but he early began an 
incessant struggle to set down natural 
forms with brush or palette knife; even 
as a child, he was enraptured with 
color. His early paintings, pastorals of 
his boyhood environment, especially re- 
call a phase of Blake’s work. There is, 
moreover, a sturdy realism in much of 
these works, not to be found in his later 
output. The Barnyard, with its care- 
fully-defined contours and solidity of 
forms; Fruitful Pasture, or Mending the 
Harness reveal the artist’s tenderness 
to these homely subjects, glowing in 
light and color, as well as the artist’s 


The Dead Bird: Ryver. Lent by Phillips Memorial Gallery 
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delight in his “Remembrance of Things 
Past.” 

While there is no documentation of 
his young manhood, after his removal 
with his parents to live with his brother 
William, who was a prosperous hotel 
proprietor, Ryder’s activities become a 
matter of firsthand knowledge from 
many sources. Although he is often 
styled a recluse, he was no dweller in 
an ivory tower. He was deeply inter- 
ested in life and in people, but wanted 
to shut out anything of the outside 
world that disturbed concentration on 
his inner vision. It is true that he lived 
as a hermit, but his many friends sought 
him out and were warmly welcomed. 
His often quoted saying: “The artist 
needs but a roof—a crust of bread and 
his easel and all the rest God gives 
him in abundance,” exactly expresses 
his attitude to life. 


The sincerity of this credo is exempli- 
fied in his life in the studio which he 
finally obtained. Here chaotic confusion 
reigned, strips of wall paper hung down, 
heaps of dusty objects were cluttered 
about an easel that was literally glued 
to the floor through successive drip- 
pings of varnish. Here, oblivious of dis- 
comfort, he worked in absorption, often 
wrapping himself up in a buffalo robe 
and lying down on the floor to sleep. 

In his great productive period, which 
may be roughly dated as beginning in 
1880, much of his work was drawn from 
poetic themes. Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Byron, Moore, the Wagnerian operas 
supplied many of his motives. Yet there 
was never anything less literary than 
the imaginative recasting of these 


themes that he effected. It was natural 
[Please turn to page 34] 
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Two Rings: HILLA ReBAy (Watercolor, 1947) 


New Non-Objective Show Installed 


THE NEW ACADEMIC FOLD of abstrac- 
tion seems to be gathering recruits in 
the current loan exhibition at the Mu- 
seum of Non-Objective Art, for un- 
familiar names (at least to the writer) 
are in preponderance. This showing is 
marked by competence in painting, if 
not always clarity of design. 

It is interesting to observe how many 
of the exhibits are concerned with an 
analogy between music and abstract 
design, either in the complexity of con- 
trapuntal effects, or the starkness of 
patterned rhythms. Examples are plen- 
tiful. Helen Louise Kendall’s Fugue in 
Rectangles seizes the essential charac- 
ter of this polyphonic form of composi- 
tion, but does not bring it to the usual 
climax, Merrit Woodard’s Scherzo, 
through its delicate adjustment of color 
and forms, suggests the delicate succes- 
sion of movements of this particular 
phase of a sonata. 

Scarlet’s Dancing Squares, however, 
seems especially static, while Alice Ma- 


Saint-Severin: RoBert DELAUNEY 
Acquired by Minneapolis Institute 


son’s Classic Noctuber baffles one seek- 
ing for its significance. Xceron con- 
tributes to this musical group of com- 
positions, a _ distinguished canvas, 
Rhythm, resolving intricacies of detail 
into harmony. 

Hilla Rebay is represented by a group 
of her large authoritative canvases and 
a number of smaller ones; among them 
is a delightful Two Rings, in which 
there is the appearance of the jewelled 
facets of a kaleidscope pouring out in 
a gleaming spate. Other works calling 
for commendation are by Robert Wolff; 
Der Hohannesian; Michael Schlazer; 
Kamen and Richard Veit. James K. 
McMenamin’s two Compositions seem 
too diffuse for concentrated design, 
while Jordan Belson’s Painting is ob- 
scure, to say the least. 


—DMARGARET BREUNING. 


Delauney Gift 


BACK EARLY in the century, when the 
now old masters of the modern move- 
ment were busy breaking up figures, 
still lifes and landscapes into cubes and 
prisms, Robert Delaunay struck out on 
still another new path in a series of 
dynamic, dramati¢ and colorful studies 
of architecture. The most famous of 
these are the 1909 Saint-Severin and 
the 1911 Eiffel Tower, although he did 
several versions of each subject. 

Delauney continued to exert consid- 
erable influence on modern French 
painting until the time of his death in 
1941, but he is neither well-known nor 
well-represented in this country. A long 
step toward the rectification of the lat- 
ter situation has been taken by the 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts through 
the acquisition of the Saint-Severin 
masterpiece, wherein the alternating 
blues and greens of the receding Gothic 
arches provoke a mood of cool majesty. 
The painting was in the collection of 
the Hanover Province Museum in Ger- 
many until Hitler declared it “degen- 
erate,” and it finally arrived in America 
by way of Denmark. 


Laurels Too Late 


ALFRED H. MAurer is, in a way, an 
excellent case for modernism in art, 
and an answer to the erroneous but 
common assumption that “modern art- 
ists paint that way because they never 
learned how to draw.” Maurer, the son 
of the Currier & Ives artist, had a 
sound academic training, which was 
acknowledged in 1901 by the then con- 
servative Carnegie International first 
award for an academic Whistlerian 
canvas, Immediately thereafter, Mau- 
rer was in Paris, the first American to 
become intimately associated with the 
modern movement then being launched 
by Matisse and others. He developed 
a Braque-like idiom in still life about 
the same time, if not before, Braque 
did. A small, but fairly comprehensive 
retrospective of his work is now cur- 
rent at the Bertha Schaefer Gallery, 
through November 8. 

After shameful neglect during his 
lifetime (which ended in 1932, by sui- 
cide), Maurer is gradually beginning ‘to 
be appreciated, especially among the 
more progressive collectors, (It is heart- 
ening to note that 10 of the 17 paint- 
ings in this exhibition are borrowed 
from collections.) There are contem- 
porary abstractions seen every day 
along 57th St. which, although still 
startling to the conservative, are old- 
hat imitations of the sort of thing Mau- 
rer had perfected in the first decade 
of the century. 

Still Life With Pears, lent by the 
Addison Gallery, is an excellent ex- 
ample of his best work in that idiom. 
It is a thoroughly finished canvas. 
(Which brings to mind the remark 
made by Maurer in answer to a ques- 
tion about a fauve painting: “Of course 
it’s finished—it has a frame on it!) 

Perhaps the most interesting of the 
pictures in this exhibition is an ab- 
stract George Washington. It is an in- 
triguing and beautiful composition, even 
before you recognize the hidden fea- 
tures of the first president. 

—ALONZO LANSFORD. 


Margo Cellocuts 


ONE OF THE MOST tireless experi- 
menters in the graphic arts is Boris 
Margo, whose achievement with the 
versatile new medium he has devel- 
oped and named cellocut, is now being 
honored in a handsome, retrospective 
display at the Brooklyn Museum. 

For the first time the process of 
cellocutting is explained in a catalogue 
introduction by the artist. Briefly, the 
process involves a liquid plastic ma- 
terial (sheet celluloid dissolved in ace- 
tone) that is poured on such surfaces 
as prestwood, copper, brass, aluminum 
or zinc sheets. When this varnish has 
set, the face can be worked with etch= 
ing or woodcut tools. The resulting 
plates can be either intaglio or surface 
printed and the picture printed by 
hand or etching press. 

Gifted with an extraordinarily in- 
ventive mind, Margo can well be proud 
of this brilliant series, which covers the 
last 13 years. In the most recent work 
increased technical knowledge and con- 
fidence yield added color richness and 
freedom, culminating in the amazing 
tour de force, Telecast.—J. K. R. 


The Art Digest 
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Drewes Abstractions 





WERNER DREWES is one Bauhaus- 
trained abstractionist, dependable al- 
ways for adult, reasoned work executed 
with technical perfectionism, who has 


- managed to avoid formulas that might 


have been easy and profitable. His cur- 
rent exhibition at the Kleemann Gal- 
leries is a handsome one in every re- 
spect, cohesive yet varied, and it should 
appeal to a wide audience. As sheer 
decorations, these new canvases ask to 
have rooms built around them that 
pick up the riot of color which is bril- 
liant and muted by turns. The designs, 
too, are invariably pleasing to the eye, 
but that isn’t all. Each painting has a 
mood and spirit of its own, here cool 
and mystical, there dramatic and dy- 
namic. 

Dawn of an Epoch, with its weighty, 
moulded forms, the richly pigmented 
Heroic and the fluid but sharply de- 
fined Flight are pure abstractions. Rep- 
resentation, however abstracted and re- 
arranged, shows up in most of the other 
canvases—in a barely discernible green 
torso in Witch of the Forest, in a color- 
ful nature fantasy entitled Summer, in 
the dynamic Music and the Sea. 

The dream-like rising forms, sil- 
houetted against a brilliant blue sky, 
give Moonlight a surreal quality, while 
in Seashore, Drewes has managed a 
kaleidoscope of sails, summer houses, 
picket fences, and bits of sky and 
water, without clutter or over-busyness. 
(Through Nov. 15.)—Jo Grsps. 


Serigraphs by McConnell 


Serigraphs by James McConnell, mid- 
western painter and teacher, were first 
introduced in group shows at the Seri- 
graph Galleries last season. Now the 
galleries are showing a larger view of 
his dynamic output, including both 
early, representational work in low- 
keyed palette and later prints that are 
hot-jazz in mood, high-pitched in color 
and executed with skill throughout. Out- 
standing among these recent brilliant 
semi-abstractions are Hammerhead 
Blues; Sangre y Arena, a rhythmic fury 
of action; and a calmer Textural In- 
vention. (To Nov. 8.)—J. K. R. 





The Black House: XAviER GONZALEZ (Watercolor, 1947) 


Spontaneous Beauty of Gonzalez Watercolors 


JOSEPH LUYBER, who opened his art 
gallery in the Hotel Brevoort last year 
with an exhibition of oils by Xavier 
Gonzalez, has moved uptown where he 
has opened the attractive new Luyber 
Galleries at 112 East 57th Street with 
a superb group of recent watercolors 
by Gonzalez, as handsome a premier 
exhibition as any dealer could want. 


There are more than 20 paintings in 
the current show, nearly all painted 
on Cape Cod this summer in Gonzalez’ 
new style, that abstracts the essence 
of landscape to create paintings that 
are free as the dunes and ocean they 
depict—and as beautiful. Possessing a 
wonderful spontaneity, most of these 
pictures appear at first as quick 
sketches for future painting, for they 
convey the nervous excitement of im- 
mediate impression. But Gonzalez has a 
misleading simplicity: a conscious, 
skilled omission of non-essentials. 

An interesting feature of the paint- 


Heroic: WERNER DrEWES. On View at Kleemann Gallery 





ings is the artist’s bold use of the 


- white of the paper as an integral color 


feature, as in North Atlantic from Ca- 
hoon Hollow, in which much of the 
meeting sky, water and dunes are left 
white. Just as some sculptors claim 
to discover the form in the block of 
wood, Gonzalez seems to impress the 
landscape invisibly on the paper with 
his first glance, requiring only to em- 
phasize details (through delicate draw- 
ing and enveloping washes of color) to 
complete the painting. 

Other outstanding pictures in a show 
that maintains a peak level throughout 
are Dead Gull, a quick assured color 
drawing that has poetry and under- 
standing; Quahaug Beds, in subtle, 
golds, greys, blues and greens; North 
Atlantic from Newcomb Hollow and 
There Are Skies (lent by Richard. F. 
Warner). The Black House (repro- 
duced) is the only gouache in the show 
and painted in somewhat different 
mood. (Until Nov. 8.) 

—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


Benton Returns to Britannica 


William Benton, who, as Assistant 
Secretary of State for Public Affairs 
found himself in the middle of the con- 
troversy over the State Department’s 
modern art collection, has returned to 
his former, quieter job—that of chair- 
man of Encyclopaedia Britannica’s 
board of directors. In addition, he has 
been elected chairman of the board of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
Along with Chancellor Robert M. Hutch- 
ins, Benton was instrumental in bring- 
ing the 178-year-old reference work to 
the University of Chicago. 

Although he resigned the assistant 
secretaryship on October 1, Benton will 
continue to serve as a special con- 
sultant for UNESCO, and will act as 
chairman of the United States delega- 
tion at the general conference in Mex- 
ico City this month. He also continues 
as a trustee of the University, although 
he will not return as assistant to the 
Chancellor. 





The Buffet: CHARDIN 


Hare and Stock Flowers: CHARDIN 


Chardin and Other Still Life Masters Featured in New York Show 


AN EXHIBITION of French Still Lifes, 
at the Seligmann and Helft Galleries, 
is a distinguished showing that de- 
serves that often-abused label, “im- 
portant.” Thirteen works by Chardin 
would alone constitute a spectacular 
occasion, but, when to this listing are 
added paintings by Cézanne, Courbet, 
Pissarro, Renoir, Manet, Desportes, the 
embarrassment of riches is evident. 

Chardin, living in an age of artificial- 
ity and rococo elegance, is a remark- 
able example of an artist’s power to 
isolate himself from the superficialities 
of his immediate environment in the 
development of his innate genius. The 
direct honesty of his vision, and his 
logical appreciation of the real quali- 
ties that contribute to pictorial art, 
separated him from the virtuosity of 
the painters of fetes galantes on the 
one hand and from the sentimentality 
of those, like Greuze, who advocated 
a return to a simple life. 

Chardin’s early technique owed much 


to the Dutch Coypel and Vanloo, but 
he soon threw off these influences in 
his untiring search for increased sim- 
plicity, solidity and light. If some of 
the objects chosen in his still lifes sug- 
gest the Dutch artists, his handling of 
light is at complete variance from 
them; he does not present delicate 
nuances of atmosphere, but broad con- 
trasts of balance in light and half-tones. 

It is scarcely necessary to cite par- 
ticular items from thiS imposing ar- 
ray of Chardin’s works, for even the 
smallest canvas reveals his power to 
render the solidity of forms, the tex- 
ture of surfaces, the enhancement of 
compact designs by subtle beauty of 
light patterns, One recalls the tribute 
of Diderot on viewing Chardin’s work; 
“QO Chardin, it is not white, red or 
black that you grind to powder on 
your palette; it is the very substance 
of the objects themselves.” 

Courbet’s Fruit¢ is an affirmation of 
his belief that painting is a completely 


Tapestries of France Come to New York 


On November 22, a parade of 600 
years of French tapestries, loaned 
by the French Government, will open 
at the Metropolitan Museum. These 
200 works by artists, and artisans 
form a record of French civilization 
from the 14th century to modern 
times, and comprise the most impor- 
tant art treasure ever sent out of 
that country. Twenty-four galleries 
on the second floor of the Metropoli- 
tan are being cleared for their dis- 
play. 

Earliest and most famous are 24 
panels of the Apocalypse series from 
the Cathedral of Angers, which were 


begun in 1376 for the Duke of Anjou 
and passed by bequest to the Cathe- 
dral in 1480. Other fabulous works 
are the medieval Lady and the Uni- 
corn and The Life and Miracle of 
St. Stephen from the Cluny Museum, 
and the sumptuous Story of the 
King from the French National Furn- 
ishings collections. Modern tapestries 
are also included. The collection was 
assembled from French museums and 
shown first in Paris last year (see 
Aug. 1, 1946 DicestT), and later ex- 
hibited in part in Brussels and Lon- 
don. It will be on view at the Metro- 
politan Museum through February. 


physical language that represents ex- 
istent objects. Yet with how much 
charm he invests realism in this can- 
vas. In an early work by Cézanne, 
Bouquet dans une vase, there is a de- 
cided impression that Cézanne had 
taken a leaf from Courbet’s book, how- 
ever much the later canvases diverge 
from it. It is this continuity of artistic 
language that is suggested throughout 
the exhibition—Cézanne’s apples, 
Renoir’s luscious fruits share much in 
common with the exquisite textures 
and substances of Chardin’s work. 

A rarity of the showing is the only 
known painting of flowers by Chardin 
in his Hare and Stock Flowers, where 
the amazing range of subtle color in the 
tactile richness of the animal’s fur is 
contrasted with the bowl of crisp- 
petalled flowers in a coherence of 
sound design. Another rare item is 4 
still-life by Pissarro, certainly the only 
one the writer has ever seen, which in 
its precise definition of forms in spa- 
tial design, must antedate his conver- 
sion to impressionism. 

Two canvases by Vallayer - Coster, 
presumably a contemporary of Char- 
din, illustrate the futility of imitation. 
For while the silver coffee pot and 
service or the delectable plums ap- 
proach as near as possible to Chardin’s 
still lifes, they entirely lack that touch 
of genius that would give them vi- 
tality. 

This casual survey of an extraor- | 
dinary exhibition can scarcely convey — 
its impressive character—it must be 
seen to be appreciated. An admission ~ 
charge of 60c is being made for the © 
benefit of the Quaker Emergency Ser- ~ 
vice. (Through Nov. 22.) ' 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 
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: After Four Centuries 


On OcToBer 7, the Grand Gallery of 


the Louvre was thronged with people 


for the first time in almost ten years. 
It was also finished, in palace décor, 


‘after a delay of four centuries, accord- 


ing to plans proposed by Hubert Rob- 
ert in the 18th century. Three hundred 
masterpieces of the Italian and Spanish 
schools are now displayed in chrono- 
logical order, with the Mona Lisa, 
Titian’s portrait of Henry IV of France 
and Raphael’s portrait of Balthazar 
Castiglione in the places of honor in 
the center of the gallery. 

M. Rene Huyghe, Chief Curator of 
Paintings and Drawings, explained the 
basic ideas followed in the redecora- 
tion: 

“Within a few short months of each 
other the Museum of Impressionism (in 
the Jeu de Paume) and the Grand Gal- 
lery of the Louvre have opened—the 
first clean-cut, modern, with bare and 
simple walls, the other classical and 
sumptuous, decorated with pilasters, 
moldings and gold. This contrast was 
intentional. We do not believe that there 
is only one correct type of museum. 
The Impressionists need the simplicity, 
the closeness to the garden and the 
out-of-doors of the ‘country cottage’ of 
the Louvre. The Spanish and Italian 
painters need a classical background, a 
palace décor full of tradition. 

“When the visitor walks through the 
Palace, he now sees it in its complete 
perspective. When he turns to admire 
the pictures, he finds that architectural 
sections now separate panels ten to 
thirteen meters long, each presenting 
a distinct unit to the eye and the mind, 
and each consecrated to a particular 
artist or school of art.” 





“NEw Looks” have come to painting 
almost as often as they have to fashion 
since the turn of the century. Many 
artists try them on, some modify the 
prevailing mode to suit their own 
styles, a few look pretty ridiculous 
in extreme versions that don’t suit 
them for a while, then discard them 
altogether. But there’ are some artists 
who, like really well dressed women, 
adopt a basic, “classic” style that ex- 
presses their own personality early in 
their careers and stick to it—never 


Both Ohio and Pittsburgh claim David G. Blythe, both with reason. He was born 
in East Liverpool, died in Pittsburgh, and divided his time and his painting sub- 
jects between eastern Ohio and western Pennsylvania. Previously honored by the 
Carnegie Institute and the Whitney Museum, this 19th century genre painter came 
into his own in Ohio this October, when the Butler Art Institute in Youngstown 
presented a large and comprehensive loan exhibition of his work. More than half 
of the paintings were shown publicly for the first time. The Tramps’ Hideout, 
lent by Judge William H. Vodrey of East Liverpool (reproduced below) is a typical 
example of his work—in subject, treatment and the not-too-sharp-edged satire 
that was one of the distinguishing characteristics of this artist of the people. 
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Summer on the Cape: LEON KROLL 


Kroll, in New York ice: Ignores “New Look” 


quite in but never out of fashion. 

Such a painter is Leon Kroll, who 
is having his first exhibition of all new 
work in many years at the Milch Gal- 
leries. (The show last year at French 
& Company amounted to a retrospec- 
tive.) It is an all-figure show, the only 
landscape of any importance being in- 
corporated into the handsome big Sum- 
mer on the Cape. This you would rec- 
ognize as a Kroll as far as you could 
see it—from the disposition of the two 
figures, the expansiveness, and the cool 
precision of his polished technique. 
There is a woman in every canvas, oil 
sketch and drawing—some indoors, 
some outdoors, some nude, some clothed 
and some in the process of becoming 
one or the other. These women, too, 
almost amount to a Kroll trademark. 
They are always serene, relaxed and 
thoughtful, untroubled by either ten- 
sions or tempers. 

An interesting feature of the show is 


, the inclusion of a number of oil sketches 


and unfinished canvases which are 
much freer than the finished paintings, 
and quite revealing of the artist’s 
methods of composition and applica- 
tion of pigment. Among these, Prepar- 
ing to Pose, Sketch for Portrait and 
Studying the Script are particularly at- 
tractive. The five sanguine drawings of 
nudes are a very affirmative answer te 
the skeptics who suspect that no con- 
temporary artists can draw. Reclining 
Nude is as beautiful an “old master” 
drawing as anyone would want to see. 
(Through Nov. 15.)—Jo Grsss. 


Europe Lends Art Too 


One of the two galleries of the Petit 
Palais in Paris, which have been de- 
voted to loaned masterpieces from the 
Louvre, is being readied for an exhibi- 
tion from the Vienna Museum. At the 
same time, preparations are under way 
for a large exhibition of French 19th 
century art, which will open at the 
Palais des Beaux Arts in Brussels on 
November 14. Works are being loaned 
by the Louvre, the City of Paris Gal- 
leries and Belgian museums. 
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Summer 4 fternoon: Huco Rosus 


Sculpture of Today Reviewed by Toledo 


Summer Afternoon by Hugo Robus 
(reproduced above) is one of the out- 
standing works in the impressive and 
lively exhibition of Sculpture Today, 
a survey of modern sculpture trends, 
from Renoir and Maillol to the present, 
arranged by the Toledo Museum. Fifty 
European and American works will be 
on view until Dec. 15. 

The museum’s first large sculpture 
show in ten years, the exhibition has 
been well designed to avoid the, awe- 
some formality often associated with 
such displays. Size of works included 
was limited to 30 inches in height, while 
an informal note is the inclusion of a 
group of original sketches made for 
New Yorker magazine cartoons on 
sculpture. 

Among the sculptors represented, 
whose works utilize lead, aluminum, 
glass and plastic, as well as traditional 
sculpture media, are Calder, Callery, 
De Creeft, Duchamp-Villon, Epstein, 
Flannagan, Gross, Lachaise, Laurens, 
Laurent, Maldarelli, Moore, Noguchi, 
De Rivera, Umlauf and Zorach. This 


Eternal Mother: CHatm Gross 
On View at Associated Until Nov. 15 


loan exhibition, which also includes a 
group of drawings by outstanding mod- 
ern painters and sculptors and a col- 
lection of ceramic sculpture loaned by 
the art department of U.C.L.A., will 
be shown at the Art Gallery of Toronto 
during January. 


Sculpture by Gross 


A WARM SYMPATHY and respect for 
human relationships characterize the 
sculpture of Chaim Gross, a factor 
that makes his choice of acrobat themes 
more than just a whim. For in the 
dependence of the performer on his 
partner there is, of course, just the 
symbol of all human dependence that 
a sensitive artist like Gross would em- 
ploy. And it is this attitude that makes 
the collection of more than 30 diverse 
works by Gross, at the Associated 
American Artists Gallery, a consistent 
exhibition. 

Outstanding among the large works 
in the show, created during the five 
years since his last sculpture exhibi- 
tion, are a large memorial to My Sister 
Sarah, Victim of Nazi Atrocities, an 
elongated six foot woodcarving, mourn- 
ful and lyric and more severe than 
most of his other work; The Eternal 
Mother (reproduced), a mother and 
child pair that for all their chunkiness 
are buoyant and charming; the acro- 
batic Twins (lent by the Whitney Mu- 
seum) and portraits of collector Hy 
Brown an” Reneé, the first striking 
and the latter both decorative and ap- 
pealing in a deeper sense. 

Smaller works, in which Gross some- 
times achieves greater success through 
succinctness, include the charming 
Mimi Praying, the little Tumbler and 
the clever Circus Totem. Also included 
are drawings that further reveal Gross’ 
well known rhythmic approach to form. 
(Until Nov. 15.)—JupirH Kaye REep. 


Chicago Acquires Famous Curry 


Very few of the late John Steuart 
Curry’s important works remain on the 
market. One of these, Hog Killing Rat- 
tlesnake, has just been bought by the 
Art Institute of Chicago through the 
Associated American Artists Galleries. 
Since the artist's death in 1946, it has 
been in the collection of his widow. 


Art in Casual Setting 


THE CASUAL VISITOR to New York is 
frequently oppressed by the mile after 
mile of cold, huge and impersonal 
apartment house facades. Most of them 
are not aware that Manhattan has 
literally thousands of enchanting “back 
yards,” communal and individual. One 
of the most charming of the lot is 
Amster Yard on East 49th Street, en- 
tered by an “alley” that, in 1673, was 
part of the Boston Post Road. 

James Amster is a smart young dec- 
orator who has achieved an enviable 
reputation for putting antiques into 
modern settings with very stylish re- 
sults, and, in staging a first exhibition 
of modern sculpture by Elizabeth Elser 
in his “yard” and “alley,” he has done 
it again. Miss Elser’s work, which 
ranges from portraits to out-and-out 
abstractions, looks very fine indeed, 
casually but cleverly spotted around a 
garden where crocuses bloom in late 
October, and set against the quaint 
old pre-Revolutionary toll house which 
will eventually house an art gallery. 

Miss Elser hasn’t yet settled on one 
style, and her carvings show quite a 
number of diverse influences without 
being annoyingly derivative. Her great- 
est forte is catching the character of 
animal gestures, even in the near- 
abstractions, with more than a little 
wit. Among the particularly successful 
pieces are Leda, a solid abstraction in 
Formosa marble, a droll Pelican in 
brownstone, and the rhythmic, simpli- 
fied Cellist, Most of the work is sound- 
ly conceived and executed, and is dec- 
orative as well as_ entertaining. 
(Through Nov. 15.)—Jo GIBBs. 


Gift to Rutgers 

A collection of 700 paintings and 
drawings of wildlife and landscape has 
been presented to the Geological Mu- 
seum of Rutgers University by R. 
Bruce Horsfall, artist-naturalist and a 
pioneer in the now popular museum 
technique of habitat group presenta- 
tion. 

Regions of the Himalayas, Ceylon, 
India and the United States are de 
scribed in the Horsfall pictures. 


Leda: ELIZABETH ELSER 
On View in Amster Yard 
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Durfee Debut 


THE 57TH STREET BRANCH of the Grand 
Central Galleries has made an auspi- 
cious start this season on its avowed 
program of introducing “new young 
progressive members,” with a first one- 
man show by Hazard Durfee. General- 
ly, Durfee’s work is modern without 
being flamboyantly so, partaking of 
elements of both abstraction and ex- 
pressionism, and his message is solely 
concerned with beauty as he sees it. 
His strongest single point is excellent, 
vibrant color, which runs to deep off- 
tones. Almost all the subjects are of 
Haiti, where he spent most of last win- 
ter with another promising young 
painter, Frank Duncan. 

Among the oils, the semi-abstrac- 
tions come off best. Marine Still Life 
is a fine design, well knit together with 
good juxtapositions of color and given 
added interest with varied textures. 
Driftwood is commendable for prac- 
tically the same reasons, while to 
Wharves a moody quality has been 
added. The watercolors are for the 
most part charming and well balanced. 

A delicate drawing line is employed 
to excellent advantage in the cool, 
green Haitian Villa, and the.free Ra-Ra 
is suffused with the rhythmic move- 
ment of the dancing figures. (Until 
Nov. 8.)—Jo Grsss. 


Vigorous Landscapes 


It is gratifying to report that, al- 
though M. E. Albers’ first name is 
Margaretha, she attacks her canvases 
with masculine vigor. Her first one- 
man show of paintings is on view at 
8th St. Gallery, through November 2. 
Miss Albers studied with the late 
George Pierce Ennis and has been in 
group shows hereabouts for some time. 
She likes picturesque landscapes and 
flowers. In treating the latter she goes 
feminine, pretty and noncommittal; in 
the former she adds a vigorous per- 
sonal interpretation.—A. L. 








Music of the Orient: Max WEBER 


New: Webers Distinguished by Lyric Color 


SEVENTEEN PAINTINGS by Max Weber, 
each painted this year and nearly all 
devoted to his favorite trio of themes— 
still life, women and/or music, and 
patriarchs—make up his annual exhibi- 
tion at the Paul Rosenberg Gallery. 

Weber’s distinctive and popular style 
—an adept blending ‘of many selected 
elements of modern French painting 
into a personal expression—is repre- 
sented at its best in many of these new 
pictures. Among such works are RFe- 
freshments; Beautification; Three Pat- 
riarchs and Oriental Music, all distin- 
guished by his beautiful, lyric color and 
vivid, nervous linear delineation, as well 
as an unusual ability to invest planned 
designing with an aura of sparkling 
spontaneity. 

Among the other canvases are Still 


Wharves: Hazarp DurRFEE. On View at Grand Central Galleries 
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Life with Palette, utilizing color areas 
that are broader and more opaque than 
usual, as well as a simpler composition; 
Study of the Artist (painting a Weber 
nude) that would be outstanding in a 
group show by unfamiliar artists but 
is a slight Weber; The Cellist and Im- 
provisation, in which Weber’s delight 
in humorous posturings brings him too 
close to caricature but not close enough 
to satire. 

The sole landscape, the small Farm- 
house is an extravagant fantasy. (Until 
Nov. 15.)—JupDITH KAYE REED. 


Cusamano Advances 


RECENT PAINTINGS by Stefano Cusa- 
mano, at the George Binet Gallery, 
mark an advance on his exhibition last 
year—especially in his increased abil- 
ity to obtain sculptural form as well 
as in depth of space and richness of 
color. 

Cusamano’s individual palette ap- 
pears at first sight to be set principally 
with blues and greens, but in reality 
there is a wide range of color notes 
that set off these hues. His designs on 
large canvases are monumental in their 
conception, which the force of rhyth- 
mic patterns and solidity of forms sup- 
port. In many of his canvases, he em- 
ploys a striation that emphasizes the 
forms, lines of one color playing over 
a contrasting tone beneath. Again, he 
uses a curious, but effective device of 
mottling forms with irregular spot- 
tings, chiefly red, that achievés anima- 
tion of effect. 

While Cusamano builds up his huge 
forms with resonant color, he defines 
them in precision of contours. Much of 
the impressiveness of his work is due 
to the sharp oppositions of light and 
shade that suggest no atmospheric 
quality, but an arbitrary instrument of 
design. Particularly noted are: Boy 
with Kite; the witty Medusa’s Table 
and the complicated, yet well-resolved 
design of Water Polo. (Until Nov. 
14.)—MARGARET BREUNING. 
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Blackhawk Street: AARON BoHROD 


Milwaukee Views Collection of Hildegarde 


MILWAUKEE has always appreciated 
_her favorite daughter, Hildegarde, and 
will now have a’chance to appreciate 
the singer’s art collection. Hildegarde, 
_together with her manager, Anna So- 
senko, has for more than ten years 
been acquiring the paintings they per- 
.sonally liked, and now the Milwaukee 
Art Institute is exhibiting 96 of the 
_items—46 oils, 20 watercolors, 6 draw- 
ings and 24 prints, through Nov. 23. 

Burton Cumming, the Institute’s Di- 
-rector, states, “The moment I caught 
a glimpse of. Hildegarde’s and Miss 
Sosenko’s flat at the Hotel Plaza in 
New York, with the walls of every 
room. literally covered with pictures, 
and good pictures too, I knew we had 
a natural for the Art Institute. The 
collection has been put together with 
a love and excitement for good works 
.of art that-is immediately evident in 
every picture.” 

Hildegarde and Miss Sosenko were 


Hildegarde: WILLIAM GROPPER 


on hand in Milwaukee for the opening 
ceremonies as guests of honor at a 
members’ dinner for nearly 400 people, 
preceding the opening preview at the 
Art Institute. Miss Sosenko made a 
strong speech on the need for art in 
the community and the need for money 
to support it. At a luncheon the next 
day she repeated her arguments, end- 
ing by donating $250 for the purchase 
of a painting by an American artist to 
be added to the collection of the Mil- 
waukee Art Institute. Within three 
hours others had followed her example 
to the total of_ $1,650. As a result, the 
Art Institute is planning a small pur- 
chase exhibition of contemporary Amer- 
ican artists from which two or three 
pictures will be acquired. 

The Hildegarde-Sosenko collection is 
international in scope, including not 
only such names as Eilshemius, Ben- 
ton, Bohrod, Curry, Gropper, Grosz, 
Hirsch, Lee, Grandma Moses, Schreiber, 
the Soyers, Taubes and Grant Wood, 
but also such European masters as 
Boudin, Renoir, Cassatt, Kollwitz, Leger. 


Old Master Greetings 


In addition to the usual large and 
varied selection of Christmas cards by 
living American artists, the American 
Artists Group is publishing this season 
a group of masterpieces from the Mel- 
lon and Kress collections in the Na- 
tional Gallery. These, too, encompass 
a wide range:of styles and subject mat- 
ter, and include Fra Fillippo Lippi’s 
delicate Madonna and Child, Gerard 
David’s Rest on the Flight to Egypt, 
Raphael’s million-dollar Alba Madonna, 
Georgione’s Adoration of the Shepherds, 
and The Nativity by Petrus Christus. 

With the publication of the 1947 ser- 
ies, the Group has reproduced more 
than 3,000 works by contemporary 
Americans. Among the artists whose 
paintings are appearing on cards for 
the first time are Russell Cowles, Jon 
Corbino, Yun Gee, Dong Kingman, Wil- 
liam Thon, Andrew Wyeth, Werner 
Drewes and Hans Moller. 


Silk Screen on Silk 


ONE OF THE BRIGHTEST OFFSPRINGS of 
that much discussed marriage of art to 
industry is the group of Ascher Squares, 
silk-screen reproductions on large silk 
squares of designs by outstanding mod- 
ern artists, including Matisse, Derain, 
Laurencin, Moore, Sutherland, Tunnard, 
Piper, Picabia, Berard, and a host of 
other famous and less well-known con- 
temporaries. Created by an alert Bri- 
tish firm, the Ascher Squares made a 
spectacular debut at the Lefevre Gal- 
lery in London last September, where 
they were excitedly introduced by the 
well-known author, Sacheverell Sitwell, 

Now the American British Art Cen- 
ter in New York is displaying about 40 
of the scarves in a handsome exhibi- 
tion that continues through Nov. 8. 

Most of the scarves, which range in 
design from sketchy decoration to com- 
plete compositions, are printed in lim- 
ited editions of 200 to 600. Individual 
prints are numbered and the screens 
later destroyed. Although the squares 
are primarily intended to be worn as 
scarves, most of them are substantial 
enough in design to be enjoyed as 
framed pictures, which is the way they 
are displayed in the gallery. Prices 
range from $20 to $30, in some cases 
not more than you would pay for a 
paper reproduction of the artist’s work. 

Designs for the squares, which will 
be distributed by the new American 
office through leading department stores 
throughout the country, were -nearly 
all :ommissioned, but the co-operation 
between. artist, craftsman and mer- 
chandiser has been such that each art- 
ist-has been truly represented. 


As can be seen, at the American Bri- 
tish Galleries, the international school 
of Paris, as well as leading British mod- 
erns are well represented, but so also 
are members of the younger genera- 
tion of Britain, Spain and France. 

The project, which should have a de- 
served success here, is an_ inspiring 
example of what can be achieved when 
a forward-looking business firm respect- 
fully enlists the talents of fine artists, 
to their mutual benefit. 

—JUDITH KAYE REED- 


Metropolitan Miniatures 


In the very near future, a miniature 
museum of masterpieces will be avail- 
able to the public for $1. Largely be 
cause of the success of the color prints 
displayed in New York subways, the 
Metropolitan Museum is issuing a set of 
24 of its famous paintings and art ob- 
jects, reproduced in full color on 4 
large, perforated sheet. Each miniature 
measures 2 x 2% inches, and with each 
set goes an album in which each has 
its place, with accompanying notes on 
the life of the artist or the historic 
qualities of the object. 

Among the paintings in this first set 
are Vermeer’s Young Woman with @ 
Watering Can, El Greco’s Toledo, Goya’s 
Don Manuel Osorio, Rembrandt’s Por- 
trait of the Artist and the popular 
Calmady Children by Lawrence. Ak 
though the miniatures were designed 
specifically for the classroom, inventive 
people will doubtless find many other 
uses for them. The first issue of 100,000 
sheets should be ready for mailing by 
the Museum about Nov. 15. 
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Levinson Memorial 





A. F. LEVINSON, who died last.year at 
the age of 63, was remembered in a 
large memorial exhibition held last 
fortnight at the Art Students League, 
with which he had been associated as 
student and active member, 

A lawyer, Levinson began his art 
studies in the controversial first mod- 
ern art class given at the League in 
1919. Soon after, he left the bar to 
become a full time painter and after a 
significant trip abroad he spent most of 
his life working in New York City. 

The large selection of oils and wa- 
tercolors shown all revealed the influ- 
ence of Cézanne, Matisse and other 
French moderns he so admired; but 
they also attested to Levinson’s own 
sincerity of purpose, a sincerity that 
later made him cry out against the 
modern academy when, presiding at a 
League meeting, he said: 

“We have been painting for years a 
few apples and a napkin, or a guitar 
which happened to interest a gifted 
artist in France. . . . We don’t seem 
to have enough artistic character to 
express our own teeming life.” 

That Levinson himself did have the 
character is reiterated in the show, in 
his stylized but striking portraits; in 
vigorous watercolors of New England 
and in well-designed compositions. The 
accompanying catalogue contained ap- 
preciative forewords by his former 
teachers and friends, Max Weber and 
John Sloan.—J. K. R. 


Visitors to the National Academy dur- 
ing the first 19 days of October voted 
Arthur Cleveland, by Andrew Wyeth, 
their favorite painting in the fourth 
annual Pepsi-Cola show, and thereby 
accorded it to the $250 popular prize 
(see reproduction below). The painting 
was also bought by the Company for 
reproduction on the October page of 
the 1948 calendar (price, $1,200). The 
second choice of the public was Carl 
Gaertner’s R. R. Lunch; the third, Jer- 
ry Farnsworth’s Thursday’s Child (see 
Oct. 1 Dicest). None of these was among 
the 20 prizewinners selected by the jury. 
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Viewing Paul Sample’s “School Children in Independence Square”: 
Standing L. to R., Pa. Academy Director, Joseph T. Fraser, 


Jr.; 


Franklin Watkins, 


Hobson Pittman. Kneeling, William 


Gropper, Albert Gold. Courtesy, Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


Gimbel Collection Pictures Pennsylvania Life 


By Frank Caspers 
PHILADELPHIA :—With fanfare that in- 


cluded a dinner in honor of Governor: 


James H. Duff; the ‘Gimbel Pennsyl- 
vania Art Collection was presented to 
the State on Monday, Oct. 13, at the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts. The collection—numbering 114 
oils, watercolors and drawings—will re- 
main on view at the Academy through 
Oct. 26. It then begins a tour of a long 
list of Pennsylvania cities and towns, 
starting with showings at Pittsburgh, 
Harrisburg, Wilkes-Barre, State Col- 
lege and Reading. 

Sponsored by Gimbel Brothers, the 
project got underway a year ago when 
14 artists were commissioned to “cre- 
ate a dramatic record of Pennsylvania 
and its contemporary people.” 

The resultant record is as diversified 
in subject and treatment as are the 
interests and techniques of the paint- 
ers. Rather than landscape studies of 
the face of the state, most of the paint- 
ers concentrated on man’s working of 
the state’s resources: farming its pro- 
ductive acres, moving cargo over its 
rivers and railroads, winning coal from 
its rich underground seams, manipulat- 
ing the gigantic equipment of its famous 
steel mills, refining its oil. 

This is the show’s major theme. But 
repeated along the walls as a minor 
theme are the mood-haunted interiors 
of Hobson Pittman; a striking flower 
piece by Franklin Watkins; Albert 
Gold’s clean study of the State Capi- 
tol; softly-keyed pattern-like designs 
by Doris Lee; Andrew Wyeth’s crisp 
country scenes. 

History is touched in such exhibits as 
Paul Sample’s study of Independence 
Hall, Adolf Dehn’s watercolor of the 
Civil War battleground at Gettysburg, 
and Pittman’s serene painting of Old 
Swede’s Church, Philadelphia, the con- 


struction of which was started in 1698. 

Besides the looming interior of.a lo- 
comotive factory, Ernest Fiene painted 
harvests in the unique Pennsylvania 
Dutch country, and showed:an Amish 
mother and her son on the narrow; 
tree-lined Ephrata. William Gropper 
recorded farming activities of these 
same quaintly costumed Amish and 
Mennonite peoples and depicted them 
marketing their produce at Ephrata, a 
community that dates from 1732. He 
swings: ‘back to industrial Pittsburgh 
for a monumental canvas of Joe 
Magarac, the Bunyon-esque giant who, 
legend has it, bent rods of white-hot 
steel with his bare hands and produced 
2,000 tons of steel a day. 

Adolf Dehn supplemented his sun- 
flooded expanses of. farm fields .with 
studies of Pittsburgh’s teeming mills, 
their forests of smoke blackening the 
sky by day and enflaming it by night. 
Edward Millman went. into the mills 
and came out with canvases livid with 
the inferno-like fire and heat of molten 
steel, and dramatic with gigantic ladles 
and furnaces that dwarf the men who 
handle them. Aaron Bohrod rainted 
trains dumping smoking slag, and 
caught the wintery feel of-the:city. 

Fletcher Martin went to the. coal 
country to picture miners working the 
tunneled seams and coming to. the sur- 
face on The Man Trip. .Rail yards, 
harbors and river commerce were 
painted by Joe Jones, and the rich 
Bucks County farms, by George Biddle. 

What these artists created, as Dor- 
othy Grafly sums it up in the show’s 
elaborate catalogue, is an enlightening 
composite of squalor and elegance, city 
and country, the complex and the sim- 
ple; farms, factories, mines and peoples 
held together by the strong river, rail 
and highway sinews of an industrial 
pattern. 
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After the Show: Emit Kosa, Jr. 


Kosa Clowns 


THE PAINTINGS of clowns, acrobats 
and other circus folk which Emil J. 
Kosa, Jr., shows in his exhibition at the 
Cowie Galleries, Los Angeles Biltmore, 
Nov. 3 to 22, are a welcome foil to the 
landscapes which have made his reputa- 
tion. They also introduce qualities of 
color and texture new to his painting 
and already affecting his attitude to- 
wards landscape. 

Kosa painted the clowns this year 
while following a circus. He made full 
use of the heavy pigmentation, strong 
colors and ingenious design of their 
dress and makeup and also managed 
to paint the very real human beings 
behind the disguise. These are some of 
the best clown pictures painted in re- 
cent years. 

The new landscapes are attacked 
more directly with a constructive use of 
pigment and have a more substantial 
quality than the old ones in which the 
artist was often content to rest upon 
achieving effects of light and shade. 

—ARTHUR MILLIER. 


From Business to Art 


Robert T. Francis, a successful busi- 
nessman who first took up painting as 
a hobby rather late in life, has, in turn, 
made a success of his art, judging 
from the quantity of his production and 
its general reception. 

The latest of his numerous one-man 
shows, at French & Company until No- 
vember 4, is a large one, and the fifty 
canvases are divided rather unequally 
between two very different styles. A 
few flower paintings are vigorously 
brushed in dark, usually warm, heavy 
pigment. Most of the rest are land- 
scapes showing a strong Oriental in- 
fluence, delicate, muted and misty in 
thinly applied color and economical in 
design. Most of these are charming and 
evocative in a poetic manner.—J. G. 
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Philosopher at Contemporary Arts 
Eduard C. Lindeman, professor of 
Philosophy at Columbia University, will 
speak on “The Philosophic Approach 
to Art” at the members’ open house 


reception of Collectors of American 
Art, which will be held at Contempo- 
rary Arts on November 2. Members 
are urged to bring their friends. 


Painted Music 


IT IS UNLIKELY, by now, that anyone in 
either the art or the music world is 
unaware that the artist, I. J. Belmont, 
intertwines the aesthetics of both fields 
in his painted interpretations of great 
musical’: compositions. Exhibitions of 
these paintings in this country during 
several decades are too numerous to 
count; Paris H&S on several occasions 
seen them, and just a few months ago 
the British Arts Council invited a group 
of his canvases to be shown in connec- 
tion with the Elgar Festival at Mal- 
vern, England. 


These paintings have returned and 
are now being shown at the Belmont 
Galleries, through November 29. They 
interpret passages or themes from 
Lohengrin and Tannhauser by Wagner, 
William Tell by Rossini, Madame But- 
terfly by Puccini, the Military Pol- 
onaise by Chopin, Russian Easter by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Verdi's La Travi- 
ata, some Debussy, Tschaikowski and 
Sebelius, and, of course, Sir Edward 
Elgar—the Enigma Variations, to be 
exact. 

To describe these paintings would be 
to repeat reviews of earlier exhibitions, 
for Belmont still paints in his familiar, 
colorful, flame-like and highly imagina- 
tive manner.—ALONzo LANSFORD. 


Picasso Lithographs 


The factory which is Picasso has 
turned out a lot of drawings over the 
years. Some of them are done on stone 
and are printed: as lithographs. And 
because Picasso is a thoroughly trained 
and skillful artist, even the most trivial 
are likely to have some measure of 
quality. Buchholz Gallery is exhibiting 
24 of them done between 1945 and the 
present. 

Most of these prints emphasize Picas- 
so’s sense of humor and flair for carica- 
ture. There is a series of owls, dated 
1947, which are hilariously funny. There 
is one called Pastorale, depicting Pan, 
a Satyr and female Centaur which is 
puckishly tongue-in-cheek. But some 
suffer from haste or carelessness, and 
are hardly worth the $75 to $175 price, 
unless you want a Picasso signature 
that badly. Exhibition continues until 
Nov. 15.—A. L. 


Rosenborg Back to Nature 


Ralph Rosenborg has had many one- 
man shows in New York and elsewhere. 
What makes this one, current at Chi- 
nese Gallery through November 14, 
news is that Rosenborg has turned his 
back on non-objective painting and is 
beginning to take an interest in the 
world around him. It’s still a very sub- 
jective world indeed, but there are peo- 
ple in it, people- besides Rosenborg. 
Color used to be the main attraction 
in this artist’s former stained-glass-like 
idiom; it is still the principal ingredi- 
ent, but now employed to depict women 
and children. At his biggest—and some 
of these canvases are rather large— 
Rosenborg gets a little too wild, both 
in distortion and in color, but some 
of the smaller things are very prom- 
ising. This show should be regarded as 
transitional—as we say in Brooklyn, 
wait till next year.—aA. L, 


Portrait of an Artist 


Rocer Fry wrote an enthusiastic arti- 
cle about her jewelry for Burlington 
Magazine in 1910, pointing out the 
lyrical quality, the “imaginative and 
creative power” of her work. No one, 
until recently, knew much about the 
paintings of the shadowy “Mrs, Koeh- 
ler,” who, from 
where,” went to Europe at middle age, 
and spent the rest of her life in Lon- 
don, Paris and Rome in search of 
beauty. 


Not long ago, Mrs. Henry D. Sharpe 
of Providence, Rhode Island, Florence 
Koehler’s friend and legatee, went to 
Rome and brought back the contents 
of the artist’s studio, and on October 
24, a memorial exhibition of her paint- 
ings and jewelry, together with some 
of the studio furnishings, was opened 
at the Museum of Art, Rhode Island 
School of Design. 

Mrs. Koehler might very well have 
served as a model for a character in 
a novel by her friend Henry James, 
who, incidentally, called her The Con- 
versationalist. Her friend Clinton 
Landsberg describes this fastidious, 
rather eclectic, lady in the monograph 
which accompanies the exhibition: 

“In winter she usually wore delib- 
erately rusty black, a small sable 
toque with a brown veil, and soft, 
very good brown gloves much too big 
for her; in summer, black and white 
‘mushroom’ hats and long, full white 
skirts and short jackets of muslin es- 
pecially embroidered for her in India. 
. .. At her throat she always wore a 
beautiful jewel made by herself, usu- 
ally a rather Greek-looking necklace 
of delicate gold leaves.” 

She started painting in Paris in 1912 
or 1913, was courteously encouraged by 
Matisse, and continued to concentrate 
on her “dreamy, delicate and uncon- 
sciously and therefore genuinely — 
‘primitive’” pictures almost until the 
time of her death in 1944. Like her 
jewelry, the canvases have a lyrical 
quality, reflect, to a certain extent, 
her interest in Chinese painting, Coptic 
and Graco-Roman works, and have a 
decorative charm that is quite per- 
sonal. 


Rosenfeld of Baltimore 


In Baltimore, Edward Rosenfeld is 
noted as one of several good artists, 
and as the man who has the largest 
collection of Calypso records in town. 
When we were there, last January, 
Rosenfeld has just won the purchase 
prize at the Baltimore Museum’s Mary- 
land Artists Show with an oil Dead 
Tree. Last week, we were delighted to 
see this painting again in Rosenfeld’s 
one-man show at New York’s Babcock 
Gallery. On 57th St. it’s still a good 
painting, as is Flowers, which had just 
been sold. 

This exhibition is composed largely 
of paintings done at Truro, Martha's 
Vineyard, Provincetown and other Cape 
Cod locales. The compositions are usu- 
ally rather scattered and, together with 
the color, remind one a bit of Sol Wil- 
son. Rosenfeld is best when he lets 
himself go on a single object or simple 
composition. The exhibition will be on 
view through Nov. 15. 
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The Texas General 





EarLy IN 1939, representatives from 
the three major museums in Texas— 
the Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, the 
Museum of Fine Arts of Houston and 
the Witte Memorial Museum in San 
Antonio—decided to pool their resources 
in order to give Texas artists a real 
break, and the Texas General Exhibi- 
tion was born. 

Houston’s Director James Chillman, 
Jr., said: “Each shared the ‘conviction 
that by collective effort, a group of art 
works could be formed representative 
of the highest attainments of Texas 
artists. Moreover it was recognized that 
no group of similar quality could be 
assembled by each museum individually 
except through duplication of effort and 
‘expense. 

“Each year the works of new painters 
and sculptors make their appearance, 
a welcome sign of growth and develop- 
ment, but only in a secondary sense is 
the Texas General Exhibition an effort 
toward finding and encouraging new 
talent. The primary object always has 
been to gather and to show the most 
representative works by the most repre- 
sentative Texas artists.” 

The 9th Texas General, which opened 
at the Houston Museum on October 26, 
is a lusty, full-grown annual, having 
survived the war years without a break, 
and there were more entries and more 
prize money ($1,000) than ever before. 
The jury of selection and awards, com- 
posed of Doel Reed, Etienne Ret and 
Armin Scheler selected 111 works for 
exhibition from 564 submitted items, to 
form a show of unusually high quality. 

The largest prize is an unusual one— 
the Marquis and Marquise d’Oyley offer 
a $300 purchase prize for a picture of 
their own choosing, for their own col- 
lection. This year they chose Bill Bo- 
mar’s charming Flora. The two $100 
Humble Oil prizes went to Edmund 
Kinzinger for his oil triptych, Mexican 
People, along with a special commenda- 
tion from the jury, and to Charles Um- 
lauf for his sculpture, Abraham. 

The $100 Foley prize was awarded to 
Frances Skinner for her oil, Unrelated 
Objects; the $100 Dallas Museum prize, 
to Ralph White, Jr. for his oil, Texas 
Hill Country; the $100 Fort Worth Art 
Association watercolor purchase prize, 
to Edward Schiwetz for Sunday After- 
noon—Eagle Pass; the $50 San Antonio 
Art League prize, to Kelly Fearing for 
Dream of Jacob; the $50 Robert Straus 
prize, to Grace Beth Feagin, for Young 
Nina; and the $50 Houston Museum 
prize to Jane Cranz for her ceramic, 
One and Over. Honorable mentions 
were accorded Boyer Gonzales, Martin 
Dreyer, and Emily Maverick Miller. 

After the exhibition closes in Houston 
on November 16, it will be shown in 
Dallas from November 30 through Jan- 
uary 4, and then in San Antonio from 
January 18 through February 8. 


Walker's Idea House II 


Again, the Walker Art Center has 
jumped into the middle of the housing 
controversy and has erected a modern 
house, “as new as nuclear fission,” on 
the Art Center grounds. Idea House II 
cost $21,000, and for the next six months 
an admission charge of 50 cents will 
be made to help defray building and 


,.Maintenance costs. 
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Ghost Harbor: MITCHELL SIPORIN 


Mitchell Siporin Continues to Advance 


MITCHELL SIPoRIN’s painting has taken 
its place in the forefront of contempo- 
rary art so quietly and so firmly, by 
virtue of awards and inclusion in lead- 
ing collections and national exhibi- 
tions, that we had to be reminded that 
his current exhibition at Downtown 
Galleries is only his second one-man 
show of easel paintings, and his first 
since 1940. 

Under such circumstances, the ques- 
tion, of course, is how has the artist 
changed, and is he going forward. 
Siporin has not exchanged his style, 
but he has definitely strengthened and 
extended it. He began as a mural 
painter, and his first easel pictures 
were constructed on static mural lines. 
He has now completely corrected this 
and his compositions are fluid and very 
satisfactory. Also, he has leavened his 
previous flat color with a luminous 
technique of luminous cross-hatching. 

There is one thing about him that 
hasn’t changed, however—his message. 
He is still preoccupied with the plight 
of the under-dog, the persecuted and 
the dispossessed. So were a lot of 
other artists, who have changed their 
tune since the Depression. Not so Si- 


Mexican People: EDMUND KINZINGER 
Awarded Texas First Oil Prize 





porin, who has merely changed from 
bread-lines to European DP’s. But what 
demands attention in this work is the 
obvious fact that, despite the zeal of 
his message (propaganda, if you will), 
he is first of all an artist. Endless 
Voyage, a plastic statement on dispos- 
sessed Jews, is a case in point. Al- 
though a fervent personal expression, 
it was doubtless purchased by the Uni- 
versity of Iowa because it is a beauti- 
ful painting. 

All is not sack-cloth and ashes, either. 
There is, for instance, a _ delightful 
casein My Mother’s World which de- 
picts in gentle fantasy the Russian 
fairy stories and the personal reminis- 
cences told him as a child. (To Nov. 8.) 

—ALONZzO LANSFORD. 


Going, Going, Gone! 

THE LOST AND FOUND, thrice-auction- 
ed, Doré Collection of paintings, prints 
and drawings was disposed of, once 
and for all, Oct. 28 at the Manhattan 
Storage and Warehouse Co. The col- 
lection realized $12,917.50, only $417 
more than it brought at the first auc- 
tion, Sept. 9, when John M. Holzworth, 
lawyer, big game hunter and rubber- 
check artist, “bought” the entire col- 
lection, only to be arrested on numer- 
ous bad-check charges (see Sept... 15 
DicestT). This time, it was an orthodox 
auction, no bids being entertained for 
the collection as a whole after the 
lot bids, as had been the case before. 

The Collection, comprising almost all 
the oils painted by Gustave Doré, was 
vied for, piece by piece;-by representa- 
tives of Cecil B. DeMille,-Charles Boyer 
and the French Government, as well as 
an architect who specializes in churches, 
two or three priests and ministers, and 
a man in the pen and pencil business. 
Ben Wolf, former associate editor of 
the Dicest, successfully bid in five 
items, including the 8’6” x 10’6” Death 
of David Rizzio. Boyer’s acquisitions 
are for his French Research Founda- 
tion in Los Angeles. Highest price was 
paid for what is frequently regarded 
as Doré’s greatest painted work, The 
Triumph of Christianity over Pagan- 
ism, which brought $2,100. 

Thus the fabulous collection, once 
insured for a million dollars and ex- 
hibited, half a century ago, to six mil- 
lion enthusiastic people, was finally 
broken up. 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET IN REVIEW 


By the Staff of the Digest 


ANNa& LICHT, whose paintings in group 
exhibitions have made impression, is 
holding a one-man show at the Kraus- 
haar Galleries. Not only is she an ex- 
cellent painter, vigorous and fluent in 
brushwork with decisive definitions of 
form that effect purity and clarity of 
contours, but she also possesses a high- 
ly personal palette. 

This flair is usually expressed in 
large areas of intense, yet never stri- 
dent color, deftly modulated and ac- 
centuated by subtle notes of other hues. 
In her large portrait canvases a color 
motive predominates—gray in one mas- 
culine portrait; yellow in that of a girl; 
blue in that of another man—yet there 
is no surfeit in these lavish chromatic 
schemes, for they are cleverly enhanced 
by contrasting tones. Moreover, she ap- 
pears to set her palette in this por- 
traiture to emphasize the character of 
each sitter that her percipience has 
discovered. Gesture, facial expression, 
decor of setting all combine in a har- 
mony of authentic likeness. Another of 
Miss Licht’s gifts is the achievement 
of spatial design. (To Nov. 15.)—M. B. 


Spontaneous Hazel McKinley 


Hazel McKinley, whose spontaneous 
watercolors were first introduced to 
easterners last year, has turned from 
landscapes of California and Mexico to 
New England scenes and customs in 
her current show, at the Salpeter Gal- 
lery until Nov. 15. An uninhibited art- 
ist who probes no problems of form or 
design, Miss McKinley gives free reign 
to her brush, which often responds to 
such kind treatment by creating happy 
accidents and sprightly patterns. What 
Miss McKinley adds on her own is 
bright color and a free fancy. At her 
best she produces light, charming pic- 
tures like Right Side of the Railroad 
Tracks; Ben Wolf’s Carriage and Some- 
thing Abstract.—J. K. R. 


Fuller Potter Exhibits 


Paintings by Fuller Potter, at the 
Ferargil Galleries, seem to indicate dif- 


L. M. Kamishnikoff: ANNA LICHT 
At Kraushaar Gallery 





ferent moments of esthetic conviction, 
but all possess painting quality, how- 
ever much the technical procedure di- 
verges. The figure pieces with their 
old-master backgrounds and explicit- 
ness of statement in carefully modelled 
form and facial structure are perhaps 
the greatest contrast to the landscapes 
glowing with light and color in swept- 
up pigment. Many of the canvases are 
small, yet each is a conception carried 
to completion. There are, also, some 
excellent still lifes, such as Three Pears, 
given solidity of form and tactile rich- 
ness of surfaces. (Until Nov. 10.)—M. B. 


Letting Her Hair Down 

Rina Roselli, an Italian living in 
France, lets her hair down, literally 
and figuratively, in her paintings at 
Hugo Gallery. Except to the species 
chi-chi, most people will find it some- 
what embarrassing. There is a self- 
portrait seated in what looks to be a 
coffin. There is a self-portrait, nude 
and hair aflair, the body tatooed with, 
I take it, personal symbols. There is a 
self-portrait, clothed, combing her hair 
—a lot of it, and blonde. There is one 
entitled Without Exaggeration which 
depicts two female nudes, one supine 
and asprawl and the other (judging by 
the hair, another self-portrait) seated 
in contemplation. Miss Roselli has a 
rather primitive style, a certain amount 
of cleverness, no sense of form in paint, 
and apparently an adolescent imagina- 
tion well stocked with pathological 
symbols. (Through Nov. 14.)—A. L. 


Pictographs by Gottlieb 


Adolph Gottlieb’s paintings, at the 
Kootz Gallery, reveal that this artist, a 
firm convert to the modern academic 
movement of abstraction, is thoroughly 
at home in his chosen field. His large 
canvases possess a basis of symbolism 
drawn from the objective world and ex- 
panded in a variety of devices to lend 
emphasis to the main theme. 

There is a. definite monotony in 
Gottlieb’s repeated arrangement of 
heavily-outlined squares enclosing the 
details of his designs, yet a new rich- 
ness in his color in many of the can- 
vases lends perceptible vitality to their 
impressions. Particularly, is this true of 
Water, Air and Fire, in which a lam- 
bent play of peacock greens and blues 
merge and emerge in a brilliant effect, 
heightened by verticals of red. Gottlieb’s 
inventiveness and his ability to sustain 
the complexities of his intricate de- 
signs are seconded by good brushwork 
and skill in subordinating the compli- 
cation of detail to the essential idea, 
so that he achieves what might be 
termed monumental decorativeness. 
(Until Nov. 22.)—M. B. 


Genevieve Lane Memorial 

A memorial exhibition of paintings 
by Genevieve Lane, who died untimely 
in 1938, was held at the Bonestell Gal- 
lery the past fortnight. Kenneth Hayes 
Miller, who met Miss Lane when she 
was a student at the Art Students 
League in the 1920s, has written an un- 
derstanding foreword to the catalogue, 
in which he well describes her €xtreme- 
ly sensitive work as “intimations of the 





The Favorite: GENEVIEVE LANE 
At Bonestell Gallery 


imaginative and ingenuous feeling.” 
Among the many paintings presenting 
a promise that surely would have been 
fulfilled are a gentle but haunting por- 
trait, The Favorite, a luminously-paint- 
ed Pensive Nude and a series of misty 
landscapes.—J. K. R. 


Tworkov at Egan 

A group of still life paintings by 
Tworkov at the Egan Gallery vary con- 
siderably in their handling, so that 
there is no monotony in the series. For 
example, No. 4 achieves great trans- 
lucency of objects increased in effect by 
the solidity of the scattered forms of 
fruit, while another, No. 7, an out-sized 
bunch of grapes in a bowl with a doll 
lying beside it, is carried out in heavily 
pigmented forms and bold design. In 
all the canvases, the artist achieves a 
stimulating relation of the varied shapes 
and contours in simplified statement. 
(Thru, Nov. 8.)—M.B. 


At the Eggleston Galleries 

Landscapes and figure studies by 
Carolyn McArthur formed a promising 
debut at the Ward Eggleston Galleries 
the past fortnight. Miss McArthur, who 
paints in an unpretentious manner that 
is pleasant to encounter, is evidently 
a young artist of experience and sensi- 
tivity, but unfortunately her affection 
for Cézanne dilutes her own reactions 
to nature. Her portraits, on the other 
hand, suggest admiration for the flat- 
patterned Japanese print and are vivid 
in design and color. 

Also seen at the same galleries last 
fortnight were pastel portraits, mostly 
of children captured in conventionally 
appealing moments of charm, by Mar- 
garet Yard Tyler.—J. K. R. 


Martyl at A.C.A. 

Paintings by Martyl, at the A.C.A. 
Gallery, include landscapes of widely 
diverse areas, but all carried out in 
soundness of architectural construction, 
softened by areas of well-contrasted 
color in fluid brushing. A skillful dis- 
position of light planes heightens the 
color patterns, which are ably related 
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to the designs. In some of the paint- 
, pigment is piled up, as in the 
‘sky of Lake Patzquaro, one of the out- 


uv 





‘standing. pieces of the exhibition. The 


figure pieces lack the personal quality 
of the landscapes in their somewhat 


standardized conceptions.—M. B. 


End of a Promise 


' Forming one of the most poignant 
exhibitions along 57th Street recently 


' were the nine paintings by the late 


Patricia Phillips, shown last fortnight 
at the Pinacotheca. Miss Phillips was 
only 31 when she succumbed to cancer 
Jast year, but she was already creating 
for herself a growing position as a 
young artist whose work was imagina- 
tive and articulate. Modern in form 
but never obscure in significance, her 
paintings attest to a sensitive talent 
that had its roots in a true desire to 
express the pleasure, sufferings and as- 
pirations of man. Among these, were 
the large composition Job, a well-un- 
derstood theme, beautiful in color and 
finely designed; One Who Does Not 
Sleep; a romantic Landscape at Twi- 
light and Self-Portrait, the last pic- 
ture she painted, conceived in aware- 
ness of death.—J. K. R. 


Prado from Brazil 


Carlos Prado, an artist from Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, made a successful New 
York—and North American—debut at 
the Kleemann Galleries last month with 
a large group of moody gouaches, de- 
picting, for the most part, his native 
land, its people and their more humble 
customs. 

Although self-taught, Prado is not 
a primitive in the current sense of the 
word. He models his figures in the 
round and places them in depth in 
designs of considerable knowingness. 
Aside from subject, this work has two 
distinguishing features that must be 
more or less inter-related—a deep, som- 
ber, subtle palette, and a general feel- 
ing of ominous portentiousness that 
something sinister; tragic or calami- 
tous is about to happen. Perhaps the 
sad-faced Family is about to be sep- 
arated, the poignant, tense lovers in 
Night Scene about to part forever. 
The excellent Fishermen calls to mind 
the Sea of Galilee.—J. G. 


Urban and Rural Moods 


Bertram Goodman paints with an ob- 
Servant eye and a keen sense of the 
character and atmosphere of both the 
streets of his native New York City 
and landscapes of New England seaside 
towns. His gouaches, on view at the 
Laurel Gallery until Nov. 8, are deep 
in color, active in pattern and spon- 
taneous in mood. Outstanding among 
them are a richly-painted view of Sixth 
Avenue and 10th Street; a warm-toned 
study of deserted playland in The Beach 
im March; and a colorful tribute to the 
East River—J. K. R. 


Views of Utah 


Louise Richards Farnsworth is very 
Much alive to the moods of man and 
Nature in her oils and pastels, now 
Showing at the Newcomb-Macklin Gal- 
leries. She lives in Salt Lake City and 
Paints the desert, mountains and coun- 

[Please turn to page 31] 
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After the Show: Emit Kosa, Jr. 


Kosa Clowns 


THE PAINTINGS of clowns, acrobats 
and other circus folk which Emil J. 
Kosa, Jr., shows in his exhibition at the 
Cowie Galleries, Los Angeles Biltmore, 
Nov. 3 to 22, are a welcome foil to the 
landscapes which have made his reputa- 
tion. They also introduce qualities of 
color and texture new to his painting 
and already affecting his attitude to- 
wards landscape. 

Kosa painted the clowns this year 
while following a circus. He made full 
use of the heavy pigmentation, strong 
colors and ingenious design of their 
dress and makeup and also managed 
to paint the very real human beings 
behind the disguise. These are some of 
the best clown pictures painted in re- 
cent years. 

The new landscapes are attacked 
more directly with a constructive use of 
pigment and have a more substantial 
quality than the old ones in which the 
artist was often content to rest upon 
achieving effects of light and shade. 

—ARTHUR MILLIER. 


From Business to Art 


Robert T. Francis, a successful busi- 
nessman who first took up painting as 
a hobby rather late in life, has, in turn, 
made a success of his art, judging 
from the quantity of his production and 
its general reception. 

The latest of his numerous one-man 
shows, at French & Company until No- 
vember 4, is a large one, and the fifty 
canvases are divided rather unequally 
between two very different styles. A 
few flower paintings are vigorously 
brushed in dark, usually warm, heavy 
pigment. Most of the rest are land- 
scapes showing a strong Oriental in- 
fluence, delicate, muted and misty in 
thinly applied color and economical in 
design. Most of these are charming and 
evocative in a poetic manner.—J. G. 

‘ 
Philosopher at Contemporary Arts 

Eduard C. Lindeman, professor of 
Philosophy at Columbia University, will 
speak on “The Philosophic Approach 
to Art” at the members’ open house 
reception of Collectors of American 
Art, which will be held at Contempo- 
rary Arts on November 2. Members 
are urged to bring their friends. 


Painted Music 


IT IS UNLIKELY, by now, that anyone in 
either the art or the music world is 
unaware that the artist, I. J. Belmont, 
intertwines the aesthetics of both fields 
in his painted interpretations of great 
musical’: compositions. Exhibitions of 
these paintings in this country during 
several decades are too numerous to 
count; Paris H&S on several occasions 
seen them, and just a few months ago 
the British Arts Council invited a group 
of his canvases to be shown in connec- 
tion with the Elgar Festival at Mal- 
vern, England. 


These paintings have returned and 
are now being shown at the Belmont 
Galleries, through November 29. They 
interpret passages or themes from 
Lohengrin and Tannhauser by Wagner, 
William Tell by Rossini, Madame But- 
terfly by Puccini, the Military Pol- 
onaise by Chopin, Russian Easter by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Verdi's La Travi- 
ata, some Debussy, Tschaikowski and 
Sebelius, and, of course, Sir Edward 
Elgar—the Enigma Variations, to be 
exact. 

To describe these paintings would be 
to repeat reviews of earlier exhibitions, 
for Belmont still paints in his familiar, 
colorful, flame-like and highly imagina- 
tive manner.—ALONzO LANSFORD. 


Picasso Lithographs 


The factory which is Picasso has 
turned out a lot of drawings over the 
years. Some of them are done on stone 
and are printed as lithographs. And 
because Picasso is a thoroughly trained 
and skillful artist, even the most trivial 
are likely to have some measure of 
quality. Buchholz Gallery is exhibiting 
24 of them done between 1945 ard the 
present. 

Most of these prints emphasize Picas- 
so’s sense of humor and flair for carica- 
ture. There is a series of owls, dated 
1947, which are hilariously funny. There 
is one called Pastorale, depicting Pan, 
a Satyr and female Centaur which is 
puckishly tongue-in-cheek. But some 
suffer from haste or carelessness, and 
are hardly worth the $75 to $175 price, 
unless you want a Picasso signature 
that badly. Exhibition continues until 
Nov. 15.—A. L. 


Rosenborg Back to Nature 


Ralph Rosenborg has had many one- 
man shows in New York and elsewhere. 
What makes this one, current at Chi- 
nese Gallery through November 14, 
news is that Rosenborg has turned his 
back on non-objective painting and is 
beginning to take an interest in the 
world around him. It’s still a very sub- 
jective world indeed, but there are peo- 
ple in it, people. besides Rosenborg. 
Color used to be the main attraction 
in this artist’s former stained-glass-like 
idiom; it is still the principal ingredi- 
ent, but now employed to depict women 
and children. At his biggest—and some 
of these canvases are rather large— 
Rosenborg gets a little too wild, both 
in distortion and in color, but some 
of the smaller things are very prom- 
ising. This show should be regarded as 
transitional—as we say in Brooklyn, 
wait till next year.—A. L, 





Portrait of an Artist 


Rocer Fry wrote an enthusiastic arti- 
cle about her jewelry for Burlington 
Magazine in 1910, pointing out the 
lyrical quality, the “imaginative and 
creative power” of her work. No one, 
until recently, knew much about the 
paintings of the shadowy “Mrs. Koeh- 
ler,” who, from “out West 
where,” went to Europe at middle age, 
and spent the rest of her life in Lon- 
don, Paris and Rome in search of 
beauty. 


Not long ago, Mrs. Henry D. Sharpe 
of Providence, Rhode Island, Florence 
Koehler’s friend and legatee, went to 
Rome and brought back the contents 
of the artist’s studio, and on October 
24, a memorial exhibition of her paint- 
ings and jewelry, together with some 
of the studio furnishings, was opened 
at the Museum of Art, Rhode Island 
School of Design. 

Mrs. Koehler might very well have 
served as a model for a character in 
a novel by her friend Henry James, 
who, incidentally, called her The Con- 
versationalist. Her friend Clinton 
Landsberg describes this fastidious, 
rather eclectic, lady in the monograph 
which accompanies the exhibition: 

“In winter she usually wore delib- 
erately rusty black, a small sable 
toque with a brown veil, and soft, 
very good brown gloves much too big 
for her; in summer, black and white 
‘mushroom’ hats and long, full white 
skirts and short jackets of muslin es- 
pecially embroidered for her in India. 
. .. At her throat she always wore a 
beautiful jewel made by herself, usu- 
ally a rather Greek-looking necklace 
of delicate gold leaves.” 

She started painting in Paris in 1912 
or 1913, was courteously encouraged by 
Matisse, and continued to concentrate 
on her “dreamy, delicate and uncon- 
sciously —and therefore genuinely — 
‘primitive’” pictures almost until the 
time of her death in 1944. Like her 
jewelry, the canvases have a lyrical 
quality, reflect, to a certain extent, 
her interest in Chinese painting, Coptic 
and Graco-Roman works, and have a 
decorative charm that is quite per- 
sonal. 


Rosenfeld of Baltimore 


In Baltimore, Edward Rosenfeld is 
noted as one of several good artists, 
and as the man who has the largest 
collection of Calypso records in town. 
When we were there, last January, 
Rosenfeld has just won the purchase 
prize at the Baltimore Museum’s Mary- 
land Artists Show with an oil Dead 
Tree. Last week, we were delighted to 
see this painting again in Rosenfeld’s 
one-man show at New York’s Babcock 
Gallery. On 57th St. it’s still a good 
painting, as is Flowers, which had just 
been sold. 

This exhibition is composed largely 
of paintings done at Truro, Martha’s 
Vineyard, Provincetown and other Cape 
Cod locales. The compositions are usu- 
ally rather scattered and, together with 
the color, remind one a bit of Sol Wil- 
son. Rosenfeld is best when he lets 
himself go on a single object or simple 
composition. The exhibition will be on 
view through Nov. 15. 
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The Texas General 


EARLY IN 1939, representatives from 
the three major museums in Texas— 
the Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, the 
Museum of Fine Arts of Houston and 
the Witte Memorial Museum in San 
Antonio—decided to pool their resources 
in order to give Texas artists a real 
break, and the Texas General Exhibi- 
tion was born. 

Houston’s Director James Chillman, 
Jr., said: “Each shared the ‘conviction 
that by collective effort, a group of art 
works could be formed representative 
of the highest attainments of Texas 
artists. Moreover it was recognized that 
no group of similar quality could be 
assembled by each museum individually 
except through duplication of effort and 


‘expense. 


“Each year the works of new painters 
and sculptors make their appearance, 
a welcome sign of growth and develop- 
ment, but only in a secondary sense is 
the Texas General Exhibition an effort 
toward finding and encouraging new 
talent. The primary object always has 
been to gather and to show the most 
representative works by the most repre- 
sentative Texas artists.” 

The 9th Texas General, which opened 
at the Houston Museum on October 26, 
is a lusty, full-grown annual, having 
survived the war years without a break, 
and there were more entries and more 
prize money ($1,000) than ever before. 
The jury of selection and awards, com- 
posed of Doel Reed, Etienne Ret and 
Armin Scheler selected 111 works for 
exhibition from 564 submitted items, to 
form a show of unusually high quality. 

The largest prize is an unusual one— 
the Marquis and Marquise d’Oyley offer 
a $300 purchase prize for a picture of 
their own choosing, for their own col- 
lection. This year they chose Bill Bo- 
mar’s charming Flora. The two $100 
Humble Oil prizes went to Edmund 
Kinzinger for his oil triptych, Mexican 
People, along with a special commenda- 
tion from the jury, and to Charles Um- 
lauf for his sculpture, Abraham. 

The $100 Foley prize was awarded to 
Frances Skinner for her oil, Unrelated 
Objects; the $100 Dallas Museum prize, 
to Ralph White, Jr. for his oil, Texas 
Hill Country; the $100 Fort Worth Art 
Association watercolor purchase prize, 
to Edward Schiwetz for Sunday After- 
noon—Eagle Pass; the $50 San Antonio 
Art League prize, to Kelly Fearing for 
Dream of Jacob; the $50 Robert Straus 
prize, to Grace Beth Feagin, for Young 
Nina; and the $50 Houston Museum 
prize to Jane Cranz for her ceramic, 
One and Over. Honorable mentions 
were accorded Boyer Gonzales, Martin 
Dreyer, and Emily Maverick Miller. 

After the exhibition closes in Houston 
on November 16, it will be shown in 
Dallas from November 30 through Jan- 
uary 4, and then in San Antonio from 
January 18 through February 8. 


Walker’s Idea House II 


Again, the Walker Art Center has 
jumped into the middle of the housing 
controversy and has erected a modern 
house, “as new as nuclear fission,” on 
the Art Center grounds. Idea House i 
cost $21,000, and for the next six months 
an admission charge of 50 cents will 
be made to help defray building and 


_Maintenance costs. 
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Ghost Harbor: MITCHELL SIPORIN 


Mitchell Siporin Continues to Advance 


MITCHELL SIPorRIN’s painting has taken 
its place in the forefront of contempo- 
rary art so quietly and so firmly, by 
virtue of awards and inclusion in lead- 
ing collections and national exhibi- 
tions, that we had to be reminded that 
his current exhibition at Downtown 
Galleries is only his second one-man 
show of easel paintings, and his first 
since 1940. 

Under such circumstances, the ques- 
tion, of course, is how has the artist 
changed, and is he going forward. 
Siporin has not exchanged his style, 
but he has definitely strengthened and 
extended it. He began as a mural 
painter, and his first easel pictures 
were constructed on static mural lines. 
He has now completely corrected this 
and his compositions are fluid and very 
satisfactory. Also, he has leavened his 
previous flat color with a luminous 
technique of luminous cross-hatching. 

There is one thing about him that 
hasn’t changed, however—his message. 
He is still preoccupied with the plight 
of the under-dog, the persecuted and 
the dispossessed. So were a lot of 
other artists, who have changed their 
tune since the Depression. Not so Si- 


Mexican People: EDMUND KINZINGER 
Awarded Texas First Oil Prize 





porin, who has merely changed from 
bread-lines to European DP’s. But what 
demands attention in this work is the 
obvious fact that, despite the zeal of 
his message (propaganda, if you will), 
he is first of all an artist. Endless 
Voyage, a plastic statement on dispos- 
sessed Jews, is a case in point. Al- 
though a fervent personal expression, 
it was doubtless purchased by the Uni- 
versity of Iowa because it is a beauti- 
ful painting. 

All is not sack-cloth and ashes, either. 
There is, for instance, a_ delightful 
casein My Mother’s World which de- 
picts in gentle fantasy the Russian 
fairy stories and the personal reminis- 
cences told him as a child. (To Nov. 8.) 

—ALONzO LANSFORD. 


Going, Going, Gone! 

THE LOST AND FOUND, thrice-auction- 
ed, Doré Collection of paintings, prints 
and drawings was disposed of, once 
and for all, Oct. 28 at the Manhattan 
Storage and Warehouse Co. The col- 
lection realized $12,917.50, only $417 
more than it brought at the first auc- 
tion, Sept. 9, when John M. Holzworth, 
lawyer, big game hunter and rubber- 
check: artist, “bought” the entire col- 
lection, only to be arrested on numer- 
ous bad-check charges (see Sept. 15 
DicesT). This time, it was an orthodox 
auction, no bids being entertained for 
the collection as a whole after the 
lot bids, as had been the case before. 

The Collection, comprising almost all 
the oils painted by Gustave Doré, was 
vied for, piece by piece;-by representa- 
tives of Cecil B. DeMille,sCharles Boyer 
and the French Government, as well as 
an architect who specializes in churches, 
two or three priests and ministers, and 
a man in the pen and pencil business. 
Ben Wolf, former associate editor of 
the Dicest, successfully bid in five 
items, including the 8’6” x 10'6” Death 
of David Rizzio. Boyer’s acquisitions 
are for his French Research Founda- 
tion in Los Angeles. Highest price was 
paid for what is frequently regarded 
as Doré’s greatest painted work, The 
Triumph of Christianity over Pagan- 
ism, which brought $2,100. 

Thus the fabulous collection, once 
insured for a million dollars and ex- 
hibited, half a century ago, to six mil- 
lion enthusiastic people, was finally 
broken up. 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET IN REVIEW 


By the Staff of the Digest 


ANNA LICHT, whose paintings in group 
exhibitions have made impression, is 
holding a one-man show at the Kraus- 
haar Galleries. Not only is she an ex- 
cellent painter, vigorous and fluent in 
brushwork with decisive definitions of 
form that effect purity and clarity of 
contours, but she also possesses a high- 
ly personal palette. 

This flair is usually expressed in 
large areas of intense, yet never stri- 
dent color, deftly modulated and ac- 
centuated by subtle notes of other hues. 
In her large portrait canvases a color 
motive predominates—gray in one mas- 
culine portrait; yellow in that of a girl; 
blue in that of another man—yet there 
is no surfeit in these lavish chromatic 
schemes, for they are cleverly enhanced 
by contrasting tones. Moreover, she ap- 
pears to set her palette in this por- 
traiture to emphasize the character of 
each sitter that her percipience has 
discovered. Gesture, facial expression, 
decor of setting all combine in a har- 
mony of authentic likeness. Another of 
Miss Licht’s gifts is the achievement 
of spatial design. (To Nov. 15.)—M. B. 


Spontaneous Hazel McKinley 


Hazel McKinley, whose spontaneous 
watercolors were first introduced to 
easterners last year, has turned from 
landscapes of California and Mexico to 
New England scenes and customs in 
her current show, at the Salpeter Gal- 
lery until Nov. 15. An uninhibited art- 
ist who probes no problems of form or 
design, Miss McKinley gives free reign 
to her brush, which often responds to 
such kind treatment by creating happy 
accidents and sprightly patterns. What 
Miss McKinley adds on her own is 
bright color and a free fancy. At her 
best she produces light, charming pic- 
tures like Right Side of the Railroad 
Tracks; Ben Wolf’s Carriage and Some- 
thing Abstract.—J. K. R. 


Fuller Potter Exhibits 


Paintings by Fuller Potter, at the 
Ferargil Galleries, seem to indicate dif- 
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ferent moments of esthetic conviction, 
but all possess painting quality, how- 
ever much the technical procedure di- 
verges. The figure pieces with their 
old-master backgrounds and explicit- 
ness of statement in carefully modelled 
form and facial structure are perhaps 
the greatest contrast to the landscapes 
glowing with light and color in swept- 
up pigment. Many of the canvases are 
small, yet each is a conception carried 
to completion. There are, also, some 
excellent still lifes, such as Three Pears, 
given solidity of form and tactile rich- 
ness of surfaces. (Until Nov. 10.)—M. B. 


Letting Her Hair Down 

Rina Roselli, an Italian living in 
France, lets her hair down, literally 
and figuratively, in her paintings at 
Hugo Gallery. Except to the species 
chi-chi, most people will find it some- 
what embarrassing. There is a self- 
portrait seated in what looks to be a 
coffin. There is a self-portrait, nude 
and hair aflair, the body tatooed with, 
I take it, personal symbols. There is a 
self-portrait, clothed, combing her hair 
—a lot of it, and blonde. There is one 
entitled Without Exaggeration which 
depicts two female nudes, one supine 
and asprawl and the other (judging by 
the hair, another self-portrait) seated 
in contemplation. Miss Roselli has a 
rather primitive style, a certain amount 
of cleverness, no sense of form in paint, 
and apparently an adolescent imagina- 
tion well stocked with pathological 
symbols. (Through Nov. 14.)—A. L. 


Pictographs by Gottlieb 


Adolph Gottlieb’s paintings, at the 
Kootz Gallery, reveal that this artist, a 
firm convert to the modern academic 
movement of abstraction, is thoroughly 
at home in his chosen field. His large 
canvases possess a basis of symbolism 
drawn from the objective world and ex- 
panded in a variety of devices to lend 
emphasis to the main theme. 

There is a, definite monotony in 
Gottlieb’s repeated arrangement of 
heavily-outlined squares enclosing the 
details of his designs, yet a new rich- 
ness in his color in many of the can- 
vases lends perceptible vitality to their 
impressions. Particularly, is this true of 
Water, Air and Fire, in which a lam- 
bent play of peacock greens and blues 
merge and emerge in a brilliant effect, 
heightened by verticals of red. Gottlieb’s 
inventiveness and his ability to sustain 
the complexities of his intricate de- 
signs are seconded by good brushwork 
and skill in subordinating the compli- 
cation of detail to the essential idea, 
so that he achieves what might be 
termed monumental decorativeness. 
(Until Nov. 22.)—M. B. 


Genevieve Lane Memorial 

A memorial exhibition of paintings 
by Genevieve Lane, who died untimely 
in 1938, was held at the Bonestell Gal- 
lery the past fortnight. Kenneth Hayes 
Miller, who met Miss Lane when she 
was a student at the Art Students 
League in the 1920s, has written an un- 
derstanding foreword to the catalogue, 
in which he well describes her €xtreme- 
ly sensitive work as “intimations of the 





The Favorite: GENEVIEVE LANE 
At Bonestell Gallery 


imaginative and ingenuous feeling.” 
Among the many paintings presenting 
a promise that surely would have been 
fulfilled are a gentle but haunting por- 
trait, The Favorite, a luminously-paint- 
ed Pensive Nude and a series of misty 
landscapes.—J. K. R 


Tworkov at Egan 

A group of still life paintings by 
Tworkov at the Egan Gallery vary con- 
siderably in their handling, so that 
there is no monotony in the series. For 
example, No. 4 achieves great trans- 
lucency of objects increased in effect by 
the solidity of the scattered forms of 
fruit, while another, No. 7, an out-sized 
bunch of grapes in a bowl with a doll 
lying beside it, is carried out in heavily 
pigmented forms and bold design. In 
all the canvases, the artist achieves a 
stimulating relation of the varied shapes 
and contours in simplified statement. 
(Thru, Nov. 8.)—M. B. 


At the Eggleston Galleries 

Landscapes and figure studies by 
Carolyn McArthur formed a promising 
debut at the Ward Eggleston Galleries 
the past fortnight. Miss McArthur, who 
paints in an unpretentious manner that 
is pleasant to encounter, is evidently 
a young artist of experience and sensi- 
tivity, but unfortunately her affection 
for Cézanne dilutes her own reactions 
to nature. Her portraits, on the other 
hand, suggest admiration for the flat- 
patterned Japanese print and are vivid 
in design and color. 

Also seen at the same galleries last 
fortnight were pastel portraits, mostly 
of children captured in conventionally 
appealing moments of charm, by Mar- 
garet Yard Tyler.—J. K. R. 


Martyl at A.C.A. 

Paintings by Martyl, at the A.C.A. 
Gallery, include landscapes of widely 
diverse areas, but all carried out in 
soundness of architectural construction, 
softened by areas of well-contrasted 
color in fluid brushing. A skillful dis- 
position of light anes heightens the 
color patterns, which are ably related 
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“to the designs. In some of the paint- 
ings, pigment is piled up, as in the 
sky of Lake Patzquaro, one of the out- 
standing pieces of the exhibition. The 
figure pieces lack the personal quality 
of the landscapes in their somewhat 
standardized conceptions.—M. B. 






End of a Promise 


Forming one of the most poignant 
exhibitions along 57th Street recently 
were the nine paintings by the late 
Patricia Phillips, shown last fortnight 
at the Pinacotheca. Miss Phillips was 
only 31 when she succumbed to cancer 
last year, but she was already creating 
for herself a growing position as a 
young artist whose work was imagina- 
tive and articulate. Modern in form 
but never obscure in significance, her 
paintings attest to a sensitive talent 
that had its roots in a true desire to 
express the pleasure, sufferings and as- 
pirations of man. Among these, were 
the large composition Job, a well-un- 
derstood theme, beautiful in color and 
finely designed; One Who Does Not 
Sleep; a romantic Landscape at Twi- 
light and Self-Portrait, the last pic- 
ture she painted, conceived in aware- 
ness of death.—J. K. R. 


Prado from Brazil 


Carlos Prado, an artist from Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, made a successful New 
York—and North American—debut at 
the Kleemann Galleries last month with 
a large group of moody gouaches, de- 
picting, for the most part, his native 
land, its people and their more humble 
customs. 

Although self-taught, Prado is not 
a primitive in the current sense of the 
word. He models his figures in the 
round and places them in depth in 
designs of considerable knowingness. 
Aside from subject, this work has two 
distinguishing features that must be 
more or less inter-related—a deep, som- 
ber, subtle palette, and a general feel- 
ing of ominous portentiousness that 
something sinister, tragic or calami- 
tous is about to happen, Perhaps the 
sad-faced Family is about to be sep- 
arated, the poignant, tense lovers in 
Night Scene about to part forever. 
The excellent Fishermen calls to mind 
the Sea of Galilee.—J. G. 


. Urban and Rural Moods 


Bertram Goodman paints with an ob- 
Servant eye and a keen sense of the 
character and atmosphere of both the 
streets of his native New York City 
: and landscapes of New England seaside 
towns. His gouaches, on view at the 
i Laurel Gallery until Nov. 8, are deep 
in color, active in pattern and spon- 
taneous in mood. Outstanding among 
them are a richly-painted view of Sixth 
Avenue and 10th Street; a warm-toned 
study of deserted playland in The Beach 
m March; and a colorful tribute to the 
East River.—J. K. R. 


Views of Utah 


y Louise Richards Farnsworth is very 
n much alive to the moods of man and 
1, nature in her oils and pastels, now 
d showing at the Newcomb-Macklin Gal- 
leries. She lives in Salt Lake City and 
Paints the desert, mountains and coun- 
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Recent Paintings 


November 8 through 29 


LILIENFELD GALLERIES - 21 East 57th St, N.Y.C. 


ROSENBERG GALLERIES 


16 East 57th Street, New York 


Established 1878 


RECENT PAINTINGS By 


MAX WEBER 


Through November 15 


26 EAST 55 ST., N. Y. 


“The Most Significant Esthetic Contribution of Our Time." 


BELMONT 


COLOR-MUSIC PAINTINGS ; 
Recently Shown at Elgar Festival, Malvern, England 





Until NOVEMBER 29 








BRUMMER GALLERY 


110 EAST FIFTY-EIGHTH ST. 


EXHIBITION OF GOUACHES 


NEW YORK 


morris BLACKBURN 


THROUGH NOVEMBER 15 


Arranged Through the Courtesy of the Joseph Luyber Galleries, New York 
PHILADELPHIA ART ALLIANCE, 251 S. 18th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SUZANNE EISENDIECK 


MARIE LAURENCIN 
pletz EDZARD 


NIVEAU GALLERY e 63 East 57th Street, New York City 











ART DIGEST 
EXHIBITION BY WILLIAM 


PALMER PATTER 


Extended through Nov. 9 


MIDTOWN 


GALLERIES A.D. Gruskin, Director 
605 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
(between 57 & 58 Sts.) 


RECENT PAINTINGS 
LOUISE R. 


FARNSWORTH 


Through November 8 


NEWCOMB- MACKLIN 


GALLERIES 
15 EAST 57th ST., NEW YORK CITY 





New Paintings by 


CARL 


HALL 


Julien Levy Gallery 
42 EAST 57th STREET - NEW YORK 


EXHIBITION OF SCULPTURES BY 
ELIZABETH 


ELSER 


AMSTER YARD © 215 E. 49th ST. 


LOIS MUNN 


WATERCOLORS 
NOV. 10-22 


BONESTELL GALLERY 


18 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 






Nov. 5- Dec. 6 
The Arts Integrate 
Modern Building 


architecture © design © mosaic 
painting © sculpture 


MORTIMER 


LEV TT GALLERY 


16 WEST 57 ST.,N.Y. 
22 


"Stunningly beautiful"——,_ 





PALETTE 


~>< by Alonzo Lansford>—*~ 

At the second (or was it the third?) 
auction of the Doré Collection, the other 
day, an official, noticing several be- 
whiskered gentlemen present, whisper- 
ed to another official, ‘We ought to 
announce, ‘Gentlemen will kindly re- 
move their beards’—we want to be sure 
Holzworth isn’t here!” (If this is where 
you came in, see Doré Auction arti- 
cle on page 19.) 


When last heard from, John M. Holz- 
worth, Doré and grizzly bear fancier, 
was still in the toils of the law in 
Washington, and there was some talk 
about him having instituted suit for 
14 million dollars against all and sun- 
dry for false arrest, defamation of 
character and what not. Say, how do 
you go about building up a character 
worth 14 million dollars? 

The auction had been going along in 
a rather desultory fashion, with items 
going for a hundred or two, when sud- 
denly two gentlemen on opposite sides 
of the room began batting the bid back 
and forth so fast that Auctioneer Leon 
Kaliski’s head looked like that of a 
referee in a hot tennis match. Abrupt- 
ly it was over, with the item going 
for more than two thousand dollars, 
and someone almost broke up the meet- 
ing by remarking, “An auction is very 
much like a love affair: all you have 
to do is get two people together who 
want the same thing!” 

+ * * 


Various writers, actors, dancers and 
musicians have tried their hand at 
painting, with more or less success; 
Agna Enters scampers rampant over 
all these fields of self-expression; Wil- 
liam Blake and Gabriel Rossetti were 
famous equally as painters and poets. 
But for a painter to invade successfully 
the rigorous and exacting field of seri- 
ous music—and grand opera at that— 
is indeed news. Suzy’ Frelinghuysen, ab- 
stract artist, did just that, a couple 
of weeks ago, when she made her debut 
as a dramatic soprano in the title role 
of Ariadne with the New York City 
Opera Company. She wasn’t just good. 
The exacting Herald Tribune said, 
“There is surely no cause for’ despair 
about the future of opera in the U.S. 
with such gifted fresh talent entering 
the field.”” (Miss Frelinghuysen is the 
wife of Painter George L. K. Morris 
and sister-in-law of Newbold Morris, 
the late ex-Mayor La Guardia’s second 
in command.) 

+ * * 


Carmine Dalesio, Director of Babcock 
Galleries and, incidentally, our favorite 
coiner of unconscious epigrams, was 
reported in the last issue as objecting 
to the word “stable” in referring to a 
gallery’s group of artists, saying, “I got 















geniuses, not horses.” Abram Tromka, 
the painter, now writes us that many 
years ago Dalesio told him, “The world 
is full of geniuses—what we need. are 
men of talent.” 

a a” * 

Recently we were on the jury select- 
ing the Southeastern Museum Circuit 
exhibition. We barged into Babcock’s 
unannounced, to find Director Dalesio 
out to lunch. Miss Babcock, however, 
showed us a number of paintings, one 
of which, a little gem by Sol Wilson, 
was bought then and there by Mrs, 
Shillard-Smith, a member of the jury. 
About that time, Dalesio returned and 
Miss Babcock told him proudly of the 
sale. “Well,” was Carmine’s _ instant 
comment, “if I’d known that, I would 
have ordered a better lunch.” 






















Carmine Dalesio and Friena* 


How to be an artist and still eat has 
been a problem at least as old as the 
Industrial Revolution. William Temple, 
whose oil portrait of William Powell 
as Father Day in Life with Father has 
been prominently displayed in a Saks 
Fifth Avenue window; ‘has.solved) the 
problem in the most direct manner: he 



















is a counterman at a Horn & Hardart > == 
Automat. ; rc 
* * » 
The effect of wishful thinking on the 
subconscious was demonstrated the 
other day when a New York art dealer 
sent a group of paintings to the Phila- 
delphia Art Alliance for exhibition. The 
dealer carefully noted the title, price, é 
etc., on the back of each canvas, includ- 
ing a picture of sailboats in regatta. Ag 161 W 
few days later, the Alliance calicd Di == 
to confirm the title of this painting fof 
the catalogue. “Yes, yes,” said the deal 
er, “that’s the correct title, just as Jacq: 
wrote it: Cluster of Sails.” “But,” im- 
sisted the Alliance man, “are you sure 
you meant to spell it S-a-l-e-s?” Peter 
* * ao ° 
Dick 





As someone mentioned once, there 
are at least two sides to every question. 
Ex-art critic Harry Salpeter, who just 
last fall opened his own art gallery, 
apparently discovered this homily prio 
to sending us the following notice: 
“Harry Salpeter wishes to make publi¢ 
recantation of any unjust or unki 
word spoken to or about any art dealer 
of any kind anywhere at any time. He 
has now come to the conclusion that 
the best art dealer is a saint and the 
worst a perfect gentleman.” 
















*A :bronze: by: Harriet Frishmuth. 
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HOWARD YOUNG 


GALLERIES 


Old and Modern 
Paintings 


1 East 57th St. e New York 


NIERENDORF 


53 EAST 57 NEW YORK 


Klee 


Water Colors and Gouaches 
never publicly exhibited 










ALBERT P. 


RYDER 
FERARGIL 


63 E. 57 Street, N.Y.C. 





HARRIS FLIEGEL 


Ward Eggleston 


161 W. 57 ST.. N. Y. Galleries 








Jaques FEROLD 


french surrealist 


BARNET 


children’s drawings 
Nov. 1-15 


Carlebach ¢ 737 Third Ave., N.Y.C. 


(near 57th St.) 
I WATERCOLORS © ORAWINGS |iiIynNiliINNNN 


R. de LA FRESNAYE 


To Nov. 20 


*SELIGMANN 
GALLERIES + 5 €.57,N. Y.C. 


Peter and 


Dickie 
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Evelyn Marie Stuart Says: 


The word “conservative” suggests 
taking care of something valuable 
or of saving vital forces. Not with- 
out good reason did wise old China 
revere its ancestors; one would be 
in rough luck without them. Every 
child born into a civilization is the 
inheritor of a vast accumulation of 
physical and mental wealth. That is 
why it will always be found that the 
finest works of art exist in those 
countries that have the longest art 
tradition. Even the artist who most 
deviates from the established pro- 
cedures is still of his country and 
its national school. Does anyone sup- 
pose a Rembrandt could have come 
into being in any other time or place 
than his own? All that the art of the 
Low Countries had discovered and 
developed afforded him a foundation 
for his art as surely as the dyking 
and draining had given him the solid 
ground under his feet. Each genera- 
tion begins to build upon the foun- 
dations of the past. Even though the 
old formula be somewhat restric- 
tive, its very restrictions constitute 
a discipline that keeps daring from 
degenerating into mere eccentricity. 
Conservatives, as a rule, are bent 
upon the conservation of what has 
proven good. The novel often proves 
to be the same old thing in a “new 
look,” but the basic principles re- 
main eternal. Mere violation of them 
never produces anything worthwhile. 


Gatto Goes Down Fighting 


Once Joseph Victor Gatto, prize- 
fighter turned primitive painter, de- 
picted 18,000 individual people in a pic- 
ture of Madison Square Garden. As 
a result of this zeal for detail and 
realism and because of his habit of 
working 36 hours at a stretch, he is 
losing his eyesight, at least as far as 
painting is concerned, and his present 
exhibition at Barzansky Galleries un- 
doubtedly will be his iast. 

This is his sixth one-man show in his 
ten years of painting, and probably 
his best. Except for three or four 
small pictures, in which the color isn’t 
mixed well, these are really charming, 
delightful and decorative paintings. The 
tenderness and tongue-in-teeth inten- 
sity with which the fairy tale and 
Mother Goose subjects are painted 
hardly suggest the lightweight boxer 
who, in 32 professional fights, took the 
count only once. Really creative imag- 
ination and a true sense of design is 
seen in some of the more dramatic 
canvases, notably Little Boy Blue with 
its surreal and abstract electric storm. 
There is a remarkable Rockefeller 
Plaza which shows 292 people skating 
and looking on. (We counted them.) 
On view through Nov. 15. 


—ALONzO LANSFORD. 
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CHARLES W. 
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NOV. 12-DEC. 6 


Grand Central Art Galleries, Inc. 
Guus 15 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. C. 
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GALLERY 
Nov. 10-Nov. 29 


121 E. 57 
HULDA ROBBINS 
ROY De CARAVA 


SERIGRAPH Galleries 38 W. 57, N. Y. 


Hours 10 to 6 daily except Sundays 
Thursdays open until 10 p. m. 
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Nov. 3-26 


WEYHE GALLERY 


794 Lexington Ave., N.Y. (Bet. 61 & 62 Sts.) 
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ARTHUR U. NEWTON GALLERIES 


11 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
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STERNE 


RECENT PAINTINGS NOV. 3.-22 
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GALLERY « 15 E. 57 St., N. Y. 
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BROOKLYN PUBLIC LIBRARY 
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e Watercolors 


JOSEPH LUYBER GALLERIES 


112 East 57th St., N. Y. C. 
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Nov. 3-22 
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Regarding Boston 
By Lawrence Dame 


In assembling its current show, the 
Stuart Gallery chose five entries each 
by the five finalists in its big New Eng- 
land art contest, which means a bril- 
liant array of color and form on the 
walls of this active art gallery. These 
comparative youngsters, all between 20 
and 25 years, may be sneezed at by 
those who think the moustache on Mona 
Lisa symbolizes all modern art, but 
they really have substance. 

Cynthia Green, for example, has a 
flair for dramatic grouping of figures, 
a sympathy for humanity in the raw 
and a range from the realistic to the 
abstract in portraiture, along with fin- 
ish and color sense. Richard Law is a 
distortionist who has materials well in 
hand. His ingenious semi-primitive child 
holding a dove with a grim black de- 
mon gazing on is modern prophecy well 
contrived both as to color contrasts, 
thought and form. A glorified realist is 
William Abbott Cheever, with a smooth, 
flat technique lending itself admirably 
to fishermen drawing nets, all very pre- 
cise with accent marks bright from 
working jeans, sails and other detail. 

Ture Bengtz specializes in rounding, 
swelling, rhythmic forms and colors 
as rich as those of Rubens’ palette. He 
is good at genre, such as picnic melees, 
and at depicting landscape in swirling 
aspect. Francis Merritt, fifth contestant, 
is another colorist, more subdued than 
Bengtz, to whom workingmen huddled 
in discussion appeal and who strikes a 
good note in angular patterns of maids 
at work carving Hallowe’en pumpkins 
into hobgoblins. A Daliesque honorable 
mention holder is Martin J. Murray, 
while Arthur Deshaies’s cosmic, vividly 
colored abstractions won similar praise. 

> a * 


The Alexander James Memorial show 
at the Museum of Fine Arts astounds 
those Bostonians who knew James was 
highly social in standing but failed to 
pay him tribute during his too-short life 
as a painter. The show opened in Man- 
chester, N. H., and came to life here 
at my suggestion as written months ago. 
For Boston rarely saw James’ crea- 
tions, incredible as that may seem to 
New Yorkers accustomed to praise the 
man’s works. He never had a complete 
exhibition in this city. Now people won- 
der why. 

The impish self-portrait, the studies 
of Negroes and Bohemians and country 
folk, the likenesses of young men and 
old, above all the sensitive but striking 
use of color and the sureness of drafts- 
manship now mark the scion of Cam- 
bridge savants and writers as someone 
“who really ought to have been better 
known.” Above all, James’ penetration 
of character, his warm human sympa- 
thies and his zestful creative spirit nur- 
tured by the Dublin, N. H., air in which 
he breathed his last among humble folk 
who loved him, shine notably at the 
Museum. 

* * * 


What to do about Charles Hopkinson 
must flutter more than a few conserva- 
tive dovecotes in Boston. For he long 
has been accepted by the Old Guard for 
his. realistic, penetrating, richly colored 
portraits. Yet from time to time he 
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PAINTINGS 
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9th ANNUAL 


AMERICAN VETERANS 
SOCIETY OF ARTISTS, inc. 


NATIONAL ARTS CLUB 
NEW YORK 
December 10 - 24 
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F. A. Williams, 58 W. 57 St., New York 19 
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EARL STENDAHL 


Ancient American Art 
Modern French Paintings 


7055 HILLSIDE AVE., LOS ANGELES 28 
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OILS NOV. 8 - DEC. 6 








e OPPORTUNITY ART GALLERY 
Sponsored by Pepsi-Cola Company 


9 W. 57 St., N. Y. 


Open daily 10 to 5 
Tues. & Thurs. 10 te 10 








Watercolors 


HERB OLSEN 


Through November 


KENNEDY & COMPANY 


785 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


PAINTINGS 


SCHNEIDER-GABRIEL GALLERIES 





69 EAST 57th STREET @ NEW YORK 
~________SERREEE 


GALLERY VIVIENNE 


ands SALGO 


Nov. 5-21 


1040 PARK AVE., N. Y. C. 
2 to 5 p. m. Mon. thru Sat. 


November |, 1947 


Los Angeles Events 


By Arthur Millier 


Los ANGELES:—Mayor Bowron pro- 
claimed Los Angeles Art Week Oct. 19 
to 26 when he opened the third annual 
city art exhibition in the converted 
garage of the Greek Theater in Grif- 
fith Park. The exhibition totaled 299 
oil and watercolor paintings, 22 minia- 
ture paintings and, because there are 
vast spaces in the place, 100 pieces of 
sculpture. 

The Municipal Art Commission, on 
which Paul Lauritz is the artist mem- 
ber, invited 30 artists to show, jury free. 
The remainder entered competitively. 
The result is the most representative 
of the three city annuals. 

The following works were awarded 
city medals designed by Sculptor 
Gladys Lewis Bush. Oils: (1) The De- 
position by Hugo Ballin, a theatrical 
version of the taking down of the cross; 
(2) Still Life by Clarence Hinkle; (3) 
The Flying Cloud by William Ritschel. 
Water Color: (1) Santa Monica Pier 
by George Gibson. Miniature Painting: 
My Mother by Margaret Isabelle G. 
Johnston. Sculpture: (1) Mater Dolo- 
rosa by Nishan Toor; (2) Annunciata 
by George Stanley; (3) Book by Henry 
Lion. A group of honorable mentions 
were also given. 

There are representative paintings 
by such Southern California stalwarts 
as S. Macdonald-Wright, Francis de 
Erdely, Lorser Feitelson, Emil J. Kosa, 
Jr., Lenard Kester, Barse Miller, Helen 
Lundeberg, James Swinnerton, Hanson 
Puthuff, Lauritz, and Leland Curtis. 

The City, a very personalized view 
from his hilltop home, is the first paint- 
ing Movie Director King Vidor has ever 
exhibited. Other people new to the local 
exhibition field whose works impressed 
me are Roger Baar, Bart Mayol, Ruth 
E. Castagnoli and S. L. Rushakoff. 

The Art Commission has secured bet- 
ter lighting for the huge basement but 
it is still no ideal exhibiting place. The 
show emphasizes the city’s need for a 
real gallery to show its artists’ works. 

* x 


The Chaffey Community Art Associa- 
tion presented its seventh annual pur- 
chase-prize exhibition of contemporary 
American art at Chaffey College, On- 
tario, Oct. 19 to 26. The catalog listed 
14 eastern and 36 western artists. One 
of them has by this time been awarded 
the $750 purchase award. This exhibi- 
tion has been the best Show of its kind 
in the Los Angeles region in recent 
years. Last year’s winner was Oscar 
Van Young. 

* * ok 

Mid-20th Century Art, the new gal- 
lery conducted by Lorser Feitelson, 
opened with a preview Oct. 17 at 1007 
N. Clark Street, West’ Hollywood. The 
initial exhibition, on to Nov. 6, pre- 
sents paintings by Picasso, Tanguy, 
Helion, Miro, Tunnard, Zadkine and 
other European artists, side by side with 
the works of such local modernists as 
Feitelson himself, Helen Lundeberg, S. 
Macdonald-Wright and Muriel Tyler. 
Some of the European pieces are lent 
by local collectors, among them Dr. 
and Mrs. L. M. Maitland and the Vin- 
cent Prices. Guests at ‘the opening in- 
cluded these, Adolph Menjou and his 

[Please turn to page 29] 








Interested in Color Prints? 


Giant, De Luxe 
Catalog Free 


Superb 230 page volume, on fine 
coated paper, valued at $3.00, shows 
by actual half tones just what color 
reproductions of the world’s most 
famous paintings are available. Over 
732 illustrated, 59 in color. Very 
accurate, and sufficiently large in 
scale so that you can really choose 
intelligently. Sizes and prices in- 
cluded. Old and modern masters, 
foreign and American. Catalog re- 
mains yours free, if you order cer- 
tain small amount, otherwise re- 
turn and there is no charge. Send 
no money, merely your name and 
address. This offer good only while 
supply lasts. 


Stuart Art Gallery 


Boston, Mass. 


455 Stuart Street 





244th ST. GALLERY 

-~WALTER ILER 

= PAINTINGS DRAWINGS 
From OCT. 21st to NOV. 7th 
44th ST. GALLERY 

= 133 W. 44 ST. 

= NEW YORK 18, N. Y. CHelsea 3-6410 








RECENT PAINTINGS BY 


Andrew Dasburg e Louis Ribak 
Beatrice Mandelman 
Charles du Tant 


THE BLUE DOOR 


TAOS, New Mexico 





The Society of Americam Etchers, Gravers, 
Lithographers & Woodcutters, Inc. 


(formerly The Society of American Etchers, Inc.) 


EXHIBITIGN OF PRINTS IN ALL MEDIA 


November 12 thru December 3 


National Academy of Design 1083 sth ave. w. v 





Durand-Ruel 


Established 1803 


Exhibition: 


DEGAS 








GET AN ORIGINAL 


WORK OF ART 
FOR ONLY $5 
A PRINT, PAINTING or SCULPTURE 
Become an Art Collector This Easy Way 


YOU BENEFIT from collective buying 
and the cooperation of artists with 
collectors—thus the amazing value! 


SEND YOUR $5 BEFORE DECEMBER 1, FOR THIS 
YEAR’S DISTRIBUTION. ASK FOR LITERATURE, FOR 
MORE INFORMATION—EMILY A. FRANCIS, PRES. 


Collectors of American Art, Inc. 
106 EAST 57th ST. EL. 5-9710 NEW YORK 22 
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ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO- 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 
for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


PLAZA ART GALLERIES 


Inc. 
9-11-13 East 59th St.. New York, N. Y. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs: W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly 


DISTINCTIVE FRAMES 


Designed and Executed by 
Alexander Lazuk 


See James NW. Rosenberg Exhibition at 
Taylor Galleries, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


MIDTOWN FRAME SHOP 


61 West 74th Street, N. Y. C. 23 
ENdicott 2-1284 





RESTORATION 
OF PAINTINGS 


FREE ESTIMATE, ANYWHERE 
30 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


GEORGE CHAPELLIER 


48 East 57th Street, N. Y. C. Tel. Plaza 3-1538 









JULIUS LOWY, inc. 


PERIOD FRAMES 
RESTORING 


52 East 57th Street, New York 


ART PHOTOGRAPHY— 


We Specialize in Photographing 
FINE PAINTINGS and 
OBJECTS OF ART 

in Black and White 
or Full Color 







WALFRED MOORE STUDIO 


Staffed by Ex-Service Personnel 
RA. 6-3980 


507 Fifth Ave. 








Washington: HoupoNn (Craven Marble) 
In Rockefeller Sale 


Ancestors at Auction 


AMERICAN AND BRITISH portraits from 
the 18th and 19th centuries are the 
featured attraction in a sale that will 
be held at the Parke-Bernet Galleries 
on the evening of November 20. These 
and other paintings and sculptures are 
from the estate of Percy A. Rockefeller 
and other owners. 

Gilbert Stuart leads the American 
list with a 30 x 21 inch portrait of 
Counsellor John Dunn, painted in Phila- 
delphia in 1798 and fully recorded; an- 
other, authenticated by Sawitsky, of 
Dominico Serres, and a portrait of 
Washington which is attributed to him. 
Other portraits include Abraham Lin- 
coln by George F. Wright (1864), De 
Witt Clinton by John Wesley Jarvis, 
Benjamin Franklin by George Leslie 
(after Chamberlain), Henry Clay by 
Charles Ingham, Abraham Milnor by 
John Neagle, George Washington by 
Rembrandt Peale, the often-seen Jenny 
Lind by George P. A. Healy, General 
Stonewall Jackson by N. Bendann, 
works by Samuel F. B. Morse and other 
Americans. 

British portraits include Lady Camp- 
bell by Hoppner, Child with a Blue Sash 
by Ozias Humphrey, Anabel by Thomas 
Hudson, Lady Heath by Francis Cotes, 
Master Robertson by George Henry 
Harlow and a portrait by Beechey. Two 
other likenesses come from the south 
and the north: a Portrait of a Man is 
attributed to Goya, and one presumed 
to be of Queerf Marie Antoinette was 
painted by Adolph Ulrich Wertmuller, 
an 18th century Swedish artist. 

There is quite a long list of French 
and other 19th century paintings, among 
them Inattentive Pupil by Vibert; Pas- 
torale and Two Children by Bougue- 
reau; a Harem Scene by Gérome; Forest 
of Fontainebleau by Diaz; Prairie Abri- 
tes par les Arbres: Souvenir des En- 
virons d’ Granville by Corot; Waiting 
for the Fishing Fleet by Israels; a sea- 
scape by Jonkind; Schreyer’s Rumanian 
Traveler; works by Cazin, Jacquet, Fro- 


mentin, Pasini, 
many others. : 

Sculptured portraits by Houdon in. 
clude a marble bust of Voltaire, two 
marble busts of Washington, and one 
marble and one bronze bust of Frank- 
lin. The collection will be exhibited 
from November 15. 


Greutzner, Ziem and 


Bessa Collection 


A FAMOUS COLLECTION of 400 floral 
watercolor paintings by Pancrace Bessa, 
belonging to Sr. Paulo de Campos. 
Porto, former director of the Botanical 
Garden in Rio de Janeiro, will be sold 
at auction at the Lewis S. Hart Gallery 
in Beverly Hills, on the evenings of 
November 17 and 18. 

There are a number of remarkable 
features about this remarkable collec. 
tion. The complete set, painted on 
parchment in the glowing color of 
Bessa’s secret pigment, took 16 years 
to complete. It has remained intact for 
121 years in the hands of seven people 
and two families: King Charles X, the 
Duchess of Berri, Empress Teresa Cris- 
tina, Barbosa Rodrigues, Joaquim Cam- 
pos-Porto and Paulo Campos-Porto, 
The United States Customs charged 
the owners $40,000 duty when it arrived 
in this country, and it is insured with 
Lloyd’s of London for $500,000. 

In 1810, the official French botanical 
magazine, L’Herbier General de lV Ama- 
teur, began publication, and Bessa was 
commissioned by the King to paint 
these originals from which engraved il- 
lustrations were made. It was the great 
work of his career, although in 1823 
he was commissioned by the French 
Museum of Natural History to execute 
46 floral paintings it still owns. 

The history of the collection and its 
owners is a romantic one. Charles X 
presented it to his daughter-in-law, the 
Duchess of Berri who was a pupil of 
Bessa, as a New Year’s gift in 1826. 
Later it passes to her sister, Teresa 
Cristina, who took it with her when 
she sailed for the New World to become 
the second Empress of Brazil. When 
Dom Pedro II fled, many years later, 
he gave the paintings to Barbosa Rod- 
rigues, Director of the Rio Botanical 
Garden. Joaquim Campos-Porto was his 
son-in-law, Paulo his grandson. 

The collection was shown for the 
first time in Rio de Janeiro in 1946, then 
it left Brazil, for the first time in more 
than 100 years, and was brought to this 
country where it has been exhibited 
several times. Its last exhibition as 4 
unit wili be held at the Hart Gallery 
for five days prior to the sale. 


Fighting Frenchmen in New Mexico 


Two “Fighting Frenchmen,” Victor 
Laks and Alain Brayer, who have won 
as many decorations for their work 
with the French underground as they 
have awards for their painting, arrived 
recently on the campus of the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico. The University 
granted them one-year tuition scholar- 
ships at the Fine Arts College on the 
recommendation of the Institute of In- 
ternational Education and the Aide Al- 
liee a la Resistance Francais. 


Baziotes Acquired by Modern 


“Dwarf, by William Baziotes, has been 
purchased by the Museum of Modern 
Art through the Kootz Gallery. 


The Art Digest 
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Auction Calendar 


November 6, Thursday evening. Parke-Bernet Gal- 


leries: Notable paintings and drawings, from 
the collection of the late H. L. Larsen. Paint- 
ings include Portrait of Saskia by Rembrandt; 
A View in Delft; The Oude Kerk by Jan van der 
Heyden; Still Life by Van Beyeren; The Crui- 
fixion, from the School of Cologne; Flight Into 
Egypt by Cozzarelli; The Visitation, attributed 
to Jan Mostaert; works by Brouwer, Van Ruys- 
dael, Pieter Breughel the Younger, Sustermans. 
Exhibition from Nov. 1. 


November 7 and 8, Friday and Saturday after- 


noons. Parke-Bernet Galleries. French and other 
furniture and works of art, property of E. B. 
Schley, Mrs. J. Kearsley Mitchell, others. 
French 18th century furniture; French color 
prints; old Sévres and other porcelains. Oriental, 
Aubusson and needlepoint rugs. Renaissance 
furniture and works of art. Tapestries. Sculp- 
tures and paintings. Exhibition from Nov. 1. 


November 10 and 11, Monday and Tuesday after- 


noons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: French 18th and 
19th century literature and other literary prop- 
erty collected by the late Karrick Riggs, prop- 
erty of F. Bayard Rives, others. French 
Royal and other armorial bindings; 18th cen- 
tury illustrated books. Fanfare and other bind- 
ings. First editions. Derrydale and other press 
books. Limited Editions Club. Modern French 
illustrated books. Exhibition from Nov. 5. 


November 12, 13, 14 and 15, Wednesday through 


Saturday afternoons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: 
English and American 18th century furniture 
and decorations, property of Mrs. Harry Learned, 
estate of the late Alice F. G. Morris, others. 
American pieces include a Carolean spirally 
turned fruitwood gate-leg table; a Hepplewhite 
bow-front chest of drawers; Sheraton and Hep- 
plewhite break-front sideboards; dining and oc- 
easional tables. Among the English pieces are a 
Regency break-front bookcase and writing table; 
a Chippendale carved mahogany tripod table; 
two Sheraton break-front bookcases and a bow- 
front chest of drawers and tall case clock. 
American and Old English silver; English and 
Continental porcelains; Chinese art objects: 
paintings and prints; old wooden household 
implements. Exhibition from Nov. 8 


November 17 and 18, Monday and Tuesday eve- 


nings. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Modern French 
illustrated books with a complete collection 
of Vollard publications, collected by Daniel 
Sickles. Books illustrated by Bonnard, Toulouse- 
Lautrec, Redon, Vertes, others. Modern bind- 
ings by Pierre and Antoine Legrain, others. 
Rare 15th to 19th century books. Exhibition 
from Nov. 12. 


November 17 and 18, Monday and Tuesday eve- 
nings, Hart Auction Gallery, Beverly Hills, 
Calif.: Four hundred Floral Watercolor Paint- 
ings by Pancrace Bessa, from the Collection of 
Sr. Paulo de Campos-Porto of Rio de Janeiro. 
Exhibition from Nov. 12. 


November 20, Thursday evening. Parke-Bernet 


Galleries: American and British portraits of the 
18th and 19th centuries, other paintings and 
sculpture, from the estate of Percy A. Rocke- 
feller, others. American portraits by Gilbert 
Stuart, George F. Wright, John Wesley Jarvis, 
George D. Leslie, John Neagle, Rembrandt 
Peale, George Healy, others. British works by 
Hoppner, Ozias Humphrey, Thomas Hudson, 
Francis Cotes, Georges Harlow. French paint- 
ings by Vibert, Bouguereau, Géréme, Diaz; 
other 19th century work by Israels, Jonkind, 
Pasini, Schreyer. Sculptures include marble 
and bronze busts by Houdon, including Vol- 
taire, George Washington and Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Exhibition from Nov. 15. 


November 21 and 22, Friday and Saturday after- 
noons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: French provin- 
cial furniture and art, objects, removed from 
the Chateau Pfevencal de Saint-Felix, by direc- 
tion of the heirs of Comte de Morigny de la 
Chelle, and from Paul de Vallon, and other 
property, sold by the order of Mme. Anna 
Guerin. Louis XIV-XVI and Directoire com- 
modes, high chests of drawers, sécretaires and 
occasional tables of the period. Directoire dining 
— and 12 Provencal chairs. Exhibition from 
Nov. 15. 


GALLERY AVAILABLE 


A well-known East 57th Street 
Art Gallery has desirable 


openings for exhibitions. 


Telephone PLaza 8-0401 (N.Y.C) 
or write Box 1146, c/o Art Digest 


SCHONEMAN 
ine Paintings of All Schools 
SEE US BEFORE YOU BUY 





OR SELL PAINTINGS 


73 E. 57 GALLERY New York, 22 
November |, 1947 








PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, Inc. 


30 EAST 57th STREET . NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


P. ‘eile Sialion Slabs of 
Aad Literary and P. I P roperly 





Public Auction Sale November 20 at 8 p.m. 


AMERICAN AND BRITISH 
XVIIl- XIX CENTURY 


PORTRAITS 


AND OTHER PAINTINGS 
IMPORTANT SCULPTURES 


From the Estate of 


PERCY A. ROCKEFELLER 


AND OTHER OWNERS 


American portraits by Gilbert Stuart, John Wesley Jarvis, 
Rembrandt Peale, George P. A. Healy and others. British 
XVIII century portraits by Hoppner, Thomas Hudson, Francis 
Cotes, Harlow and others. XIX century paintings by Vibert, 
Bouguereau, Corot, Géréme, Diaz; Israels, Jongkind, Schreyer, 


Greutzner, Evart Pieters, Meyer von Bremen, etc. 


A fine group of sculptures including busts of Voltaire, George 
Washington and Benjamin Franklin by Houdon. 


Illustrated Catalogue 50c 
ON EXHIBITION FROM NOVEMBER 15 


Advance Announcements of Sales 
Mailed Free on Request 
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KENDE 


GALLERIES 
OF GIMBEL BROTHERS 


33rd Street & Broadway, New York 1 
11th Floor PEnnsylvania 6-5511 


SALES AT PUBLIC AUCTION 
FOR ESTATES and INDIVIDUALS 


Weekly Exhibition and Auction Sales of 


PAINTINGS ¢ PRINTS « SILVER 
FURNITURE + PORCELAIN « RUGS 
SCULPTURE + TEXTILES - JEWELRY 
and Other Art Property 
September through June 
Illustrated catalogues, compiled 
by experts, for each sale. 
Complete facilities for insurance 
or inheritance tax appraisals. 
Sales conducted by 


LOUIS A. CRACO HERBERT *. KENDE 
THEODORE J. MULDOON 








NOW AVAILABLE! 


SELECTED 
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WHO’S WHO IN 
AMERICAN ART 


(AMERICAN ART ANNUAL SERIES) 


1947 Edition 


The biographical directory of professional artists 
of America, and other professionals concerned with 
the creative arts, New sections have been added 
in the 1947 Edition, making the volume a ready 
reference book for authoritative information on a 
variety of subjects important to the artist, writer, 
researcher, editor, student, and the many others 
who have found this book an invaluable aid in 
their work. 
e - * 





BIOGRAPHY. Concise sum- 
maries of the work, trainin 
and bonors of 6, 907 carefully 
selected professional artists, 
museum directors and cura- 
tors, critics.* 
OBITUARIES. Necrology cov- 
ering period 1940 through 
June, 1947. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. A chrono- 
logical listing of books, ar- 
ticles, etc., documenting 
American art. 

ART PRESS. Current peri- 
odicals, their editors, publisb- 
ers, dates and addresses. 
Newspapers with names of 
their art critics. 








COPYRIGHT LAWS. 
PAINT AND ART MATE- 


GEOGRAPHIC INDEX. All 
listed names in a_ separate 


tabulation. RIALS STANDARDS. 
* Special Canadian section in- OPEN COMPETITIONS. 
cluded. National and regional. 


List price $12.00 — Libraries $10.00 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 
1262 New Hampshire Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


APPROVED BY FEININGER 


Dear Mr. Daniels: 


I have been trying out your new “Fig Milk,” 
and I am very pleased with the results I obtained 
with it in my oil color painting. It makes some 
quite new effects possible which I could not get 
with any other medium. It seems to me to be a 
very important and successful achievement of 
your laboratory for which I thank you. 


Cars. 


"Zs ee 


EL GRECO HAND GROUND ARTIST’S COLORS are 
made of the finest pigments obtainable, and compare with 
the finest European oil colors. Tempera, gouache and 
watercolors made to order. 


EL GRECO VARNISH, made from the famous French 
retoucher varnish formula. Complete stock of FRENCH 
and BELGIAN CANVAS—for all mediums, primed or 
unprimed. Canvas prepared and color ground to suit 
your needs. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ALL MAIL ORDERS 


DANIELS’ ARTISTS MATERIALS 
16 WAVERLY PLACE NEW YORK CITY 
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(Made in Holland) 






Pure 
Brilliant 
Permanent 


U. S. DISTRIBUTORS 


TALENS & SON, Inc. 
NEWARK 5, N. J. 





























Write for copy 


aa?) a 
1947 CATALOGUE 
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E.H. & A.C. FRIEDRICHS CO. 
NOW AVAILABLE — 





SERVING ARTISTS FOR FORTY YEARS 


SCHNEIDER & CO. 


ARTISTS MATERIALS & DRAFTING SUPPLIES 
Mail and Phone Orders Carefully Filled 
123 WEST 68th STREET, NEW YORK 
Tel. TR. 7-8553 Picture Framing 



























HENRY H. TAWS 
1527 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

Let us help you make ART your hobby. 

Your mailbox can be your art supply 

ttore. Write for literature on specific 

items of all the advertised brands. 


JOSEPH 
MAYER 


COMPANY 


S UNION SQUARE 
BREW YORK, ®. Y. 





Supplies 


FOR PAINTERS, SCULP- 

TORS, DRAFTSMEN, 

SIGNMEN, AND STUD- 
ENTS 


EVERYTHING 


FOR THE ARTIST 
Phone Algenqsin 4-9871 


EO ROBINSON 


| AMES 1322 5th4vs; ART 
N. Y. C. 19 SUPPLIES 


© VARNISH—FORMULATED BY RALPH MAYER 
MENFANT PICTURE PRESERVAR IN STOCK 








VT TS OS se. 
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Dame in Boston 


[Continued from page 24] 

strikes consternation by turning, as 
though in play or for relief from wealthy 
sitters, to abstractions in watercolor. 
Thus at Doll & Richards we find Hop- 
kinson papers depicting flattened, angu- 
lar rocks in bright colors not known to 
nature, trees shining as symbols only, 
landscapes more like Marin’s than those 
of Claude Lorrain’s. All of this is pretty 
shocking, perhaps, to some. But we 
think Hopkinson is entitled to be play- 
ful now and then. 

* * ” 

Figuring out Kenneth Crawford at 
the new Charles E. Smith Gallery run 
by Garabed der Garabedian is just a 
bit more difficult. For Crawford, a young 
man, also loves the abstract but seems 
to scramble up the spectrum, toss it 
into the air and then transfix the flying 
pieces into curlicues, blobs and geomet- 
ric patterns of color. Immense industry, 
prodigal use of color and incompre- 
hensible form are the result. 

~ * 


Marguerite Pearson at the Guild of 
Boston Artists is securely entrenched 
against such turmoil. She paints in oil, 
carefully, skilfully after ancient dic- 
tates, and often brightly. In portraiture 
she aims at likeness above all, and 
sometimes has nice tastes in variegated 
backgrounds and odd groupings. Her 
flower pieces are surprisingly bold. 

x * * 

Maine forest fires unhappily wiped 
out Eliot O’Hara’s art colony at Goose 
Rocks near Kennebunk. But if we know 
our Eliot, he has plenty of energy for 
a comeback, architecturally speaking. 


Millier in Los Angeles 


[Continued from paae 25] 

painter-wife Veree Teasdale and other 

Hollywood personages. 
* * * 

Patricia Fudger of Beverly Hills 
(Southern California’s North Shore) is 
that exception, a socialite who is a 
genuine artist. One may predict from 
her exhibition, at the Raymond & Ray- 
mond Galleries through Nov. 8, that 
New York will see her paintings before 
long. She paints an orderly world of 
vast plains broken by occasional trees, 
barns or houses lying under blue skies 
and white clouds. Unlike the real world 
hers has no faults. Within its limits this 
art is perfect and the people and ani- 
mals who inhabit it are untroubled. 

oe ~ * 

The first postwar exhibition by Fred 
Sexton, consistently good and individual 
Los Angeles painter, is at the John 
Decker Studio Gallery to Nov. 10. Sex- 
ton would seem to have been born with 
a fine sense for color and his old master 
is, quite naturally, Delacroix. His sub- 
jects arise from his life. The colorful 
flower paintings stem from his garden, 
but his flowers will not wilt. The por- 
traits are of his wife, daughter and 
friends and the remarkable architec- 
tural paintings grew out of his exper- 
iences driving a taxi during the war. 
A series of sensitive drawings by his 
wife, Gawaine, are also shown. 

* Ba * 

The Cowie Galleries just closed an 
exhibit of traditional landscapes by 
William P. Krehm. These are honestly- 
painted pictures of mountain and desert, 
skillfully composed and lighted. 





NEWS! 


Casein Colors by 


CCOUWN 


COLORS 


USED AS 

Tempera 
Underpainting € 

Mixed Technique 

Watercolor 


USED ON 


Illustration 
Board 


Canvas 
Gessc Panels 


Send for free literature 
Available at your Dealer or write to: 


BOCOUR COLORS 


579 Avenue of Americas, New York 11, N. Y. 


(Mfgrs. of Hand Ground Oil Colors, 
Bellini Artist’s Colors, Gesso Panels) 


SUUUANNUIUUUUUUANUAAQAQQ00000000UUUUAAAAAALLUUTT 
ART MATERIALS 


PICTURE FRAMES 


OILS AND WATERCOLORS 


CANVAS, PAPER, BRUSHES 
e 





ALL STANDARD MATERIALS 
a 


DELIVERIES ANYWHERE 


* R. BOGUT, MITCHELL 2-8378 


65 CLINTON STREET, NEWARK 5, WN. J. 


STUUUUUUUUUUANNNNQQQQUQN000000FU0TUUUUUUUUAUEAAAA 


ail 


SAH ANNUUUUOUOUUUUUUUUUUUAGUUUOOAOOANOGOEAOAUL 


Headquarters 
GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 


COBALT BLUES CADMIUM YELLOWS 
COBALT GREENS CADMIUM REDS 
COBALT VIOLETS ULTRAMARINES 
CERULEAN BLUES VERMILIONS 
GENUINE AUREOLINE UMBERS 
SIENNAS 
OXIDES 


— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE %& SPERRLE, INC. 
205 Fulton Street New York City 


ETC, 





a. i. friedman incorporated 
20 east 49th street, new york 17, ny. 


quality 
art 
materials 





prints, framing, books 
free: our monthly bulletin, “friem’s four pages” 
exhibits of contemporary art in our new gallery 
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DEVOE 


PROFESSIONAL ARTISTS’ 


Water 








ar the extra satisfaction 
that comes from working with 
truly fine colors— Devoe Pro- 
fessionalArtists’ W aterColors. 
Into every tube goes our 
nearly two centuries’ ex 

rience in color-making—plus us 
many special refinements 
we've developed in meeting 
the requirements of genera- 
tions of discriminating artists. 
Ask your dealer for Devoe 
Professional Artists’ Water 
Colors—you’ll see why they 
rate so highly with artists 
who know how good colors 











Devoe French Ultramarine 


There’s no finer introduction to Devoe Pro- 
fessional Artists’ Water Colors than this 
superb blue! It’s available now—along with 
a wide range of other fine Devoe colors at 
most dealers. If your dealer hasn’t received 
it yet, send 60¢ for a % x 2" 
tube to Dept. 24, Devoe & 
en erent ae 787 






ART SUPPLIES 


CASEIN TEMPERA, 
OIL COLORS & MEDIUMS 


NOW AVAILABLE 
IN NEW YORK 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY IN 
NEW YORK AREA BY 


Philip Rosenthal * 


**Serving the Artist Since 1899"" 


47 East th St. 
ST. 9-3372 "Our Only Store” 








Two Master Realists 


“Rogier Van Der Weyden’: Paintings 
from the Escorial and the Prado. Intro- 
duction by Walter Ueberwasser. 1946. 
New York: Iris Books, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 14 pp. of text and six color 
plates. $6.00. 


“Velasquez: Six Reproductions of Paint- 
ings from the Prado Museum.” Intro- 
duction by Jose Ortega Y Gassett. 1946. 
New York: Iris Books, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 14 pp. of text and six color 
plates. $6.00. 


Realism of Van Der Wevden 


These new English editions of studies 
that first appeared in German in 1943, 
subscribe in text and fidelity of color 
reproductions to the high standard of 
that fine series, Iris Books. But beyond 
the intrinsic value of each—in their 
presentation of works from the Escorial 
and the Prado Museums—the books 
point up the vast difference between 
two masters of a “realistic” style. For 
in the works of the 15th century Flem- 
ing, Rogier Van Der Weyden, and the 
17th century Spaniard, Velasquez, can 
be seen a range of dissimilarities as 
great as that between painters of more 
esthetically-opposed schools. 


Born at the beginning of a move- 
ment when the constraints and formal- 
ism of Gothic art were becoming less 
important than the realistic depiction 
of both the natural world and the hu- 
man emotions of its inhabitants, Rogier 
is called a primitive, a misleading term 
for so knowing and accomplished a 
painter. His reputation, which under- 
went as many changes as his works 
did attributions, is now deservedly high. 


Following the brilliant Van Eyck 
brothers, Rogier also set down detailed 
observations and sought to introduce 
landscape as a natural setting, but the 
prime significance of the new reality in 
his work is seen in his tender and ex- 
pressive portrayals of emotion, mag- 
nificently illustrated in his masierpiece, 
The Descent from the Cross (repro- 
duced here in full and four detail 
plates) and The Pieta, with its unusu- 
ally free landscape (also reproduced). 
In these can be seen the curious but 
typical blending of the new naturalism 
with the heritage of graceful styliza- 
tion, here fused by a master in under- 
standing presentations of the Christian 
drama, to which Rogier gave intimate 
immediacy. 

The introduction to the six reproduc- 
tions (which also include the brilliant 
red Madonna and Child in the Niche) 
by Walter Ueberwasser is a warmly 
sympathetic and charming one. 





Velasquez, Court Painter 

While Rogier’s art, like that of 
predecessors, was built upon prescribed’ 
subject matter dictated by the church, § 
Velasquez, who became Court Painter r 
to Philip IV at the age of 24, was free i 
for the most part to paint what he # 
wished. And in his choice of subject §! 
matter, as well as his style, was evolved 
a very different kind of realism. 

Velasquez is often called a painter's’ 
painter, and the title is apt for there i 


Hix 





appears to be no interest in any of his t Hand- 
pictures beyond the desire to set down 9 Canvas 
what he saw exactly as it appeared §% Hand-n 


at that specific moment in time. When §2 in. 
he painted a portrait, like the young #§ wand. 
Infanta Margarita of Austria (repro- 4 Canvas 
duced) or the equally famous likeness }; 


of Pope Innocent X his account of the Hand- 
subject was not colored by a personal Linen ¢ 
evaluation of character. He neither § comp! 
passed judgment nor sought to pene- # ALL N 
trate the inner personality, but was § 
content to record with brilliance the #J salt ( 
face presented by the wearer to the fj . 
world. Other subjects—which ranged # Rok 


from more conventional religious or 3 
mythological scenes to casual group-§§41 Ea: 
ings of people and things—were also set If Artiste 
down in a cool, objective manner, UN- Fie sccm: 
altered by moral, emotional or other 
considerations. And since these scenes 
are painted with such consummaté 
skill, they become translated again int 
pictures of a self-contained world, at 
once tranquil and enduring, but never 
dependent on the response of the ob 
server. 

In his introduction to this study of 
Velasquez (which also reproduces if 
color Prince Don Baltasar on Horse 
back, Portrait of the Court Dwarf Do 
Diego, The Maids of Honor, The Spi 
ners) Jose Ortega Y Gasset presents aif 
analytical discussion of the artist that} 
is lively and often provocative reading, 
In the course of his quick but incisi 
view of Velasquez’ career, he make 
much of the artist’s early appointment) 
to high position, which he belie 
swerved his ambition from art. 
although he grants him genius he a 
ally explains Velasquez’ comparatively 
small output to the fact that “the se 
cret of his biography, its prodigious 
paradox, was increasingly revealed: 
Velasquez did not want, never wanted, 
to be a painter.” 

Less startling is his final summary 
of Velasquez’ achievement: 

“Just as Descartes traced philosophy 
back to rationalism, Velasquez traced 
painting back to visuality. Both related 
cultural activity to immediate reality. 

. . Before Velasquez the art of paint- 
ing eschewed the temporal, construct 
ing on canvas a world beyond time, 
without time. Our painter traveled in 
the very opposite direction: he painted 
existence when it was about to exist, 
as it was passing by, vanishing. That 
is what he tried to immortalize; what 
he recognized to be the mission o 
painting: to impart eternity to the mo 
ment—almost a blasphemy.” 

To a modern world divided in its 
pictorial expression between studies it 
formal language of art and emotional 
expression, Rogier’s ‘work has an e& 
pecial appeal. To the same modem 
world Velasquez’ art—which is inter 
lectual and representational—is apt #@ 
seem a little cold. 
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fizié OIL SKETCH BOX 


(Unpainted) 
Holds 3 12x16 
Canvas Boards 


ONLY $588 
XMAS CANVAS SPECIALS 


% Hand-made Cotton Sketch 775 
'# Canvas—41 in. x 6 yds. 
12° 


Hand-made Duck Canvas— 
aa” 


225° 


Hand-made Irish Linen 
'§ Canvas—48 in. x 6 yds. .... 


i 

f 

f 

f 

7 

if 

‘ Hand-made Heavy Irish 
f Linen Canvas—44 in. x 6 yds. 
f 
3 
i 


COMPLETE STOCK OF CANVAS FOR : 
; vas by Carlo Leonetti, 


EF was last seen in 1940 at the Vendome 


ALL NEEDS UP TO 16 FT. WIDTHS 


ie 
. Mail Orders F.O.B. N.Y.C. 3, N. Y. 


1 Robert Rosenthal, Inc. 


ot 1441 East 8 Street N. Y. Cc. 3 


a Artists’ Materials of Every Description % 


The House of 
H. Heydenryk, Jr. 
65 W. 56th St., N. Y.C. 19 

Telephone COlumbus 5-5094 
FINE ANTIQUE FRAMES 


AUTHENTIC 
REPRODUCTIONS 


DISTINCTIVE MODERN 
FRAMES 


We Follow the Traditions 
of Old World Craftsmanship 


MANUFACTURER OF THE FINE 


PERMA ARTIST COLORS 


MADE AND SOLD DIRECT TO THE ARTIST 
FOR OVER 16 YEARS 
POST PAID ANYWHERE IN U.S.A. 


EC] eee m 


i eae 


57th Street in Review 
[Continued from page 21] 


try side, as well as an occasional por- 
trait. Curiously, her oils sometime suf- 
fer from too “pastel’’ colors, while her 
pastels have the strength of oils. Her 
portraits are the strongest of all, for 
in these she eschews pretty colors, par- 
ticularly violet, and endows them with 
verve and spontaneity. Through No- 
vember 8.—A. L. 


Three Shows at Argent 


The very busy Argent Galleries are 
again devoting each of their three gal- 
leries to a separate exhibition, this 


- fortnight to one group and two solo 
E shows that run concurrently until No- 


vember 8. 
In the front room are nudes on can- 
whose work 


Gallery. Soon after Leonetti joined the 
armed forces. Now back at home in 
Florida, where he also conducts art 


: classes, Leonetti has returned to the 
t robust forms and bright color of his 


earlier painting. In another gallery, 


; John Wisely, a sculptor and ceramist, 


exhibits his facility in the latter me- 
dium with a _ peculiarly contrasting 
group of serious and decorative ce- 
ramics, Among the former are some 
sound, sensitive figure pieces that are 
small but possess the solidity and 
strength of larger works. 

Separating the two exhibitions is a 
group showing of sculpture and graphic 
work by members of the National As- 
sociation of Women Artists.—J. K. R. 


Primitive Fantasy 


Themes of child-like fantasy are pre- 
sented at the American British Art 
Center, where paintings by Adele Brand- 
wen are on view until Nov. 8. Miss 
Brandwen is a primitive who uses sen- 
sitive color to present her pictured 
musings on people and things. She is 
at her best when she avoids the cute 
and the coy for more serious painting, 
like The Furs, a delicate but penetrat- 
ing study, and the nicely-realized deco- 
rative still lifes ——J. K. R. 


Painting Tortilla Flat 


Seventeen oil paintings by Peggy 
Worthington, commissioned by Viking 
Press to illustrate its new edition of 
John Steinbeck’s popular novel, Tor- 
tilla Flat, are being shown at the Bone- 
stell Gallery, until Nov. 8. 

Miss Worthington, who spent much 
time in Monterey, the setting of the 
novel, has done a good job in trans- 
lating the flavor and tender spirit of 
the book into her vivid paintings of 
Danny, Pilon, The Pirate and his dogs, 
and the people and landscape they 
lived among. The book reproduces all 
these pictures in clear color and is 
well printed to make an attractive gift 
edition that sells for $6.—J. K. R. 


“VILLAGE FRAME MAKER 


PICTURE FRAME STYLIST 


STOCK SIZE RAW WOOD FRAMES 
ALWAYS ON HAND 


40 E. Sth Street, New York 3 © AL. 4-1095 
a 


ARTISTS! STUDENTS! 


GENUINE CANVAS BOARDS 


5x7 : c  VGRZE:.... 
8x10.....20ea. 18x24.... 
9x12.....25ea. 20x24.... 
10x14.....30ea. 22x28... 
SEMI. OM.. 22NSO i... 
14x18 .....40ea. 24x36.... 


STRETCHER STRIPS 
6” to 36” .20ea. 37” 


CANVAS PREPARED 
FOR OIL PAINTING 
Sz — by 6 yds. 


-50 ea. 
.15 ea. 
-85 ea. 
1.35 ea. 
1.35 ea. 
1.60 ea. 


to 48” .40 ea. 


Cotton 


Duck 
41” wide by 6 yds. 
45” wide by 6 yds. 
53” wide by 6 yds. 
ARTISTS SMOCKS 
Sizes 34 to 44 


ARTISTS PORTFOLIOS 
Plain 


Linen .... 
Linen .... 


With Flaps 
85 
1.10 
‘<i 


3.00 
Full line of colors, brushes, etc. 
Write for FREE catalog and canvas 
samples. 


Prompt shipment on receipt of 
money order or check. (No C.O.D.’s) 


ALL PRICES 


ew Yor F.0.B. NEW YORK 


apap 62 Third Avenue 
(fy Near 11th Street 


New York 3, N. Y. 


The Art of Packing... 


If your works of art are not 
properly packed there is always 
the chance of damage. You need 
not have this worry if you let ex- 
perienced men, such as we em- 
ploy, pack and ship your works 
of art. Our 80 years’ experience 
speaks for reliability. 

For safety’s sake—use Bud- 
worth. 


W.S. BUDWORTH & SON, Inc. 


(Since 1867) 


424 West 52nd St., New York City 


MAX GRANI 


DRIFTWOOD FRAMES 


HAND CARVED 
ANTIQUE AND 
RAWWOOD FRAMES 


52 WEST 56th STREET, N. Y. C. 


BRAXTON FRAMES 


NEW CATALOG ON RAW WOOD FRAMES 
UPON REQUEST 


353 EAST 58th ST., NEW YORK 











COURSES 


FINE ARTS 
PORTRAITURE 
LANDSCAPE 
ILLUSTRATION 
COMMERCIAL ART? 
ADVERTISING 


APPROVED FOR VETERANS 





SAN DIEGO SCHOOL of ARTS & CRAFTS 


ORREN R. LOUDEN, Director 


6063 La Jolla Boulevard La Jolla, Calif. 
Telephone G5-6632 


TSCHACBASOV 


SCHOOL OF CREATIVE PAINTING 
Day and Evening Classes 
Chelsea Hotel, 222 West 23rd Street, New York 11 ¢ CHelsea 3-3700 












SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
“The Leading School of Modern 
Art.” Approved for the educa- 
tion of Veterans under the G.I. 
Bill of Rights. 

Ozenfant Teaching 
208 E. 20th St., New York 3 





SCHOOL OF THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


HERBERT BARNETT 





now teaching classes in 


CHINESE BRUSHWORK 


a, Registration now open 
ny. 
write: Chi-Yuan Studio, 58 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 19 


PORTRAIT PAINTING by micHet Jacoss 


AUTHOR OF “ART OF COLOUR” —“ART OF COMPOSITION” 
17 Colour Plates * Book Size 15x11 © 20 Black and White Plates 
PRE-PUBLICATION PRICE $9.75 
The price after publication of this book will be $12.50 


Send for bandsome coloured illustrated circular A 


PRIMATIC ART COMPANY P. O. Box 186 Rumson, N. J. 





ADJUSTABLE CARRIER 


Holds and separates any type of painting boards, 
thick or thin, large or small—Boards snap in or 
out easily—Saves sketches and time for students, 
hobbyists or professionals. 


Ask your dealer or send $5 direct 


‘ ’ 4343 Ne Ave., San Di 7, Calif. 
San Seite Sk M. W. Schumacher, 4343 Newport Ave lego 





Clay Bartlett Emerges } 
By C. J. Bulliet Wh 


Cuicaco:—Clay Bartlett is a young§ Offering 
man who looks as if he is beginning tof to exhibi 
go places as a painter. He is having} shows. 8 
a one-man show of his oils and water} uals are 
colors in the little Palmer House Gal.§ this colu 
leries, operated by Adele Lawson, the§' 
good-looking and cheerful young lady 
who used to sell prints at the Art Ip. 
stitute. This show is a preliminary to mone. 
an exhibition Bartlett is to have inf of U. S. 
New York after the first of the year} chase PD 

Son of Frederick Clay Bartlett, who} ington / 
gave the Helen Birch Bartlett Memo. 
rial Collection to the Art Institute (cepn.§ 15TH AN 
tering around Seurat’s Sunday After-] Open to 
noon on the Grande Jatte) Clay hasj ture, pr 
been surrounded from infancy by both} ther ir 
art masterpieces and social adulation | ‘Sec’ty. 

Social adulation, of course, has been i 
a handicap in a world of artists who a 
grew up on the other side of the tracks{_ to Ame 
and belligerently forced themselves into} Aug. 1, 
recognition. At Art Club openings, the} formati 
fact Clay could drink tea gracefully Bia.” 
detracted from any basic merits he 
might have as an exhibitor. But even{ FRA AN 
rugged individualists recognized that eat. % 


= , , ignored 
the little pictures he painted were jn} one-pae 


good taste, as were those of his father, ag 
the collector. Wolcott 


The elder Bartlett seems to have ac- 
cepted the role of the dabbler, the} @GHTH 
cultured amateur. Young Clay is made} ; 
of sterner, or, at least, more ambitious} 9%,F'ins 
stuff when it comes to communing with} tercolor 
his easel. Not that Fred can be called] *#., ¥° 
a namby-pamby. His vigor and re§ Smith, 
sourcefulness in buying the “Grande _— 
Jatte” from under the noses of less 
alert capitalists is still a matter off AUDUBO 
chagrin for the Louvre, which has (or HIBIT! 
had before the war) a standing offer{ media. 
of $400,000 to the Art Institute of Chi-| rds. ¢ 
cago any time we want to sell. Fred} 1501 B 
Bartlett got it for comparatively a} 8TH A 


s SOCIE’ 
song—but say a grand song, like “Eve-} 24, Nai 
ning Star” from “Tannhauser.” Dec. 1. 


Though Clay Bartlett babbled in] city 19 
babyhood the names of Cézanne and] SST AN 
Picasso, the vigor of his Americanism 
in his show at the Palmer House Gal-[ artists. 
leries is both surprising and delighting} 2” 
He is remarkably free from the foreign{ hibits : 
“isms” that pervade American att, a, 
spawned, it might seem, by the dead] East 61 
fish of Van Gogh in the first Mod} Walter 
ernistic painting bought by Fred Bart- 
lett. MIRROR 

Roman Forum in Clay’s show, if dis- ae 
played alone, might lead you to think} media. 
maybe he was influenced by Chirico} Jersey 
But when you look at another paint-| $1. Aw 
ing of ruins near by, Wrecked Building, request 
you'll change your mind. Had he been} McKier 
one of our little American imitators of} Paters« 
Chirico, he would have attempted tht} yanjon 
Chirico technique on any ruins he saW.j OF Cc 

Bartlett's Winter Scene, a hunters ces 
camp with a slaughtered deer, is } ists of 
challengingly American as a Currie oat 
& Ives print and of real vigor in both} and tu 
subject matter and technique. or 

There are gleams of salty humor #j—____ 
things like Rutland Fair, Red Trolley 
and Key West Street. AR 

The fact he has been exposed to godt 
pictures all his life keeps Clay fro@ijpy s¢ 
becoming cheaply melodramatic. If h¢ 
continues in the way of Winter Scent 
and Red Trolley, he may be even for Sulpture 
given eventually his aristocrat birth. 24 We: 
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‘Where to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date.—The Editor. 


NATIONAL SHOWS 


Albany, N. Y. 


SECOND PRINT BIENNIAL. Dec. 1-31. 
Print Club of Albany. Open to all artists 
of U. S. All print media. Jury. Three pur- 
chase prizes. Work due Nov. 15 at Albany 
Institute of History and Art, 125 Wash- 
ington Avenue, Albany 6, N. Y. 

Boston, Mass. 


15TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Jan. 12-31. 
Boston Society of Independent Artists. 
Open to all artists. Media: painting, sculp- 
ture, print. Purchase awards. Entry blanks 
due Nov. 20. Membership fee $5. For fur- 
ther information write Jessie Sherman, 
Sec’ty, 27 W. Cedar St. 

Les Angeles, Calif. 

JOHN F. AND ANNA LEE STACEY 
SCHOLARSHIP FUND. 1948-1949. Open 
to American citizens between ages of 18 
and 35. Fund totals $1,500. Will close 
Aug. 1, 1948. For blanks and further in- 
formation write Stacey Scholarship Com- 
— Otis Art Institute, 2401 Wilshire 
Bivd. 
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Lowell, Mass. 

FRA ANGELO BOMBERTO FORUM OF 
ART, Whistler’s Birthplace. For new styles 
ignored by modern monopoly. First send 
one-page typed explanation of the creation. 
Invitation to exhibit may follow. Fee $5. 
For further information write John G. 
Wolcott, 236 Fairmount St., Lowell, Mass. 


Montgomery, Ala. ; 
EIGHTH ANNUAL JURY EXHIBITION 
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he} “WATERCOLOR SOCIETY OF ALA- 
de} BAMA. Jan. 1-31. Montgomery Museum 
of Fine Arts. Open to all American art- 
US} ists. Media: transparent and opaque wa- 
ith tercolor. Jury. Prizes totalling $200. Fee 
ed $1. Work due Dec. 1. For ent blanks 
' and further information write Dr. J. B. 
re. Smith, Secretary, Watercolor Society of 
de Alabama, Dept. of Graphic & Plastic Arts, 
University, Ala. 
SS New York, N. Y. 
off AUDUBON ARTISTS 6TH ANNUAL EX- 
or HIBITION. Dec. 11-29. National Academy, 

1083 Fifth Avenue. Open to all artists, All 
ferf media. iaty, Prizes. Entry fee $3. Entry 
hi cards due Nov. 26. Work due Dec. 4. For 

E further information write to Room 307, 
red 1501 Broadway, New York City 18. 
a §TH ANNUAL AMERICAN VETERANS 
SOCIETY OF ARTISTS, INC. Dec. 10- 
ve- 24. National Arts Club. Entry blanks due 
Dec. 1. For further information write F. 
; A. Williams, 58 West 57 St., New York 
in City 19. 
ind} 81ST ANNUAL EXHIBITION AMERICAN 
sm WATERCOLOR SOCIETY. Feb. 9-Mar. 1. 
: National Academy Galleries. Open to all 
al- artists. Jury. Prizes total $900. Entry fee 
to non-members $3. Work due Jan. 29; 
ng. must be delivered by artist or agent. Ex- 
ign hibits sent by express or mail accepted by 
art, W. S. Budworth & Son, 424 West 52nd St. 
and Hayes Storage & Packing Service, 305 
ead East 61st St. For further information write 
‘od- Walter L. White, 106 Newbold Pl., Kew 
Gardens 15, L. IL, N. Y. 
art- Paterson, N. J. 

MIRROR OF AMERICA, FIRST ANNUAL 
dis- GREATER PATERSON ART EXHIBI- 
TION. Feb. 1-28. Open to all artists. All 
ink media. Subject must pertain to Northern 
‘ico. Jersey showing the historical, industrial 
. or beauty spots of this area. Entry fee 
int-| $1. Awards. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due 
ing Dec. 31. Work due Jan. 15. Work and 

’} Yrequests for further information sent to 
een} McKiernan Art Center, 2 Park Avenue, 
s of Paterson. 

the Urbana, Ill. 

NATIONAL COMPETITIVE EXHIBITION 
saW.} OF CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN 
ters} PAINTING. Feb. 28-Mar. 28, 1948. Uni- 

versity of Illinois. Open to resident art- 
5 @&) ists of U. S. Media: oil, encaustic, tem- 
rier —. Prizes total $7,500. Entry cards due 
th an. 15 (available Dec. 1). For blanks 
bo’ and further information write Dr. Frank 
J. Roos, Head, Art Department, 115 Arch- 
ot itecture Building, University of Illinois. 
olley 









ARCHIPENKO 


ART SCHOOL NEW YORK CITY 
DAY and EVENING 


cené 
for * Painting * Drawing * Ceramic - Design 
th. Register Now — WA. 4-4815 

24 West 4th Street, New York, N. Y. 


November 1, 1947 
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Wichita, Kan. 
17TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
TEMPORARY AMERICAN 
ARTS. Jan. 3-28. Art Association. Open to 


OF _ CON- 
GRAPHIC 


all artists of U. S. All print media. Jury. 
Purchase prizes. Work due Dec. 10. For 
further information write M. G. Schollen- 
berger, Pres., 258 North Clifton, Wichita. 


REGIONAL SHOWS 


Hagerstown, Md. 
CUMBERLAND VALLEY ARTISTS 16TH 
ANNUAL. Feb. 1-29. W: mgton County 
Museum of Fine Arts. Operi to all artists 
living between Harrisburg, Pa., Frederick, 
Md., Winchester, Va., and Cumberland, 
Md. Media: oil, watercolor, pastel, prints, 
drawings, sculpture. Jury. rizes. Entry 
ecards due Jan. 1. Work due Jan. 15. For 
further information write Director. 


Newark, N. J. 


SIXTH ANNUAL OPEN EXHIBITION OF 
N. J. WATERCOLOR SOCIETY. Jan. 19- 
Feb. 6. Newark Art Club. Open to all 
New Jersey born and resident artists. 
Media: watercolor, pastel. Jury. Entry fee 
$1 for members, $1.50 for non-members. 
Entry cards due Jan. 9, work due Jan. 
12 at Art Club, 38 Franklin Street. For 
further information and entry blanks write 
to Herbert Pierce, Sec., 291 Millburn Ave- 
nue, Millburn, N. J. 

New York, N. Y. 

2ND GRAPHIC ARTS NON-JURY SHOW. 
Nov. 23-Dec. 28. Village Art Center. Open 
to artists of Greenwich Village & vicinity. 
Jury of awards. Prizes of one-man & 
group shows. Entry fee $1. Work due Nov. 
14. For further information write Village 
Art Center, 224 Waverly Place, New York 


City 14. 
Norfolk, Va. 

SIXTH ANNUAL CONTEMPORARY 
PAINTINGS. Feb. 1948 Irene Leache Me- 
morial. Open to artists born or residing in 
Va., N. C. Media: oil, watercolor. Jury. 
Prizes totalling $350. Entry cards due 
Jan. 19. Work received Jan. 10-19 at Mu- 
seum of Arts and Sciences, Yarmouth St.. 
Norfolk. For entry cards and further in- 
formation write Mrs. F. W. Curd, 707 

Stockley Gardens, Apt. 2, Norfolk 7. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


71TH ANNUAL MISSOURI: ART EXHIBI- 
TION. Dec. 1-31. City Art Museum. Open 
to artists of Missouri or within 50 miles 
of its borders. Media: paintings, sculp- 
ture, prints, craft work. Jury. Entry fee 
$1 for those who are not permanent resi- 
dents of St. Louis proper. For further in- 
formation write Office of the Secretary, 
City Art Museum. 

Springfield, Mass. 


28TH ANNUAL SPRINGFIELD ART 
LEAGUE MEMBERS’ JURY SHOW. Feb. 
1-22. Smith Museum. Open to members 
(dues $3 per year). Media: oi, watercolor, 
sculpture, print. Jury. Prizes. Work re- 
ceived Jan. 19, 20. For further informa- 
tion write William Lang, 158 Oak Grove 
Ave. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


13TH ANNUAL NEW YEAR EXHIBITION, 
Jan. 1-25, 1948. Butler Art Institute. Open 
to present and former residents of Ohio, 
Pa., Ind., W. Va., Va., Mich., Wash., D. C. 
Media: oil, watercolor. Jury. Prizes. Work 
due Nov. 16-Dec. 7. For further informa- 
tion write Secretary, Butler Art Institute, 
524 Wick Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio. 


New Art School 


The Ramer Art Workshop has opened 
a new art school at 213 Fourth Ave., 
New York City, which offers full day 
and evening courses in painting and 
drawing. Classes are limited to 15 stu- 
dents and individual instruction is 
stressed. The faculty includes Ben Zion, 
Frank Kleinholz, Joseph Solman and 
Nat Ramer. 


Russin Joins Wyoming Staff 


Robert Russin, who formerly taught 
sculpture at the Cooper Union Art 
School, has joined the staff of the Fine 
Arts Department of the University of 


Wyoming. 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
For Beginners and Advanced Students 


PAINTING—J. P. Pollia 


WATERCOLOR—C. M. LePeer 
1947 Bdwy. — Phone TR 7-5413 or TR 7-5025 




















BEGINNERS’ 


ART CLASSES 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


IN OIL PAINTING 
For the novice who has never held a brush, but would 
like to paint and have fun learning quickly. All 
materials furnished. 


JON GNAGY 


School of Painting for Beginners 
Featured Thursdays, 9 P.M., on NBC 
Television, “You are an Artist.” 

2 Columbus Circle at 58th & B’way 
NF... COlumbus 5-4476 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Degree courses: Painting, Advertising Design, Sculpture, 

Interior Design, Art Education, Art Histery. 
Associate degree courses: Advertising Design, Painting. 
20 Instructors 


For Information Address: VANCE KIRKLAND, DIRECTOR, 
1452 COURT PLACE, DENVER, COLORADO 


CLEARWATER 


MUSEUM SCHOOL OF ART 
Associated with 
Clearwater Art Museum 
CLEARWATER, FLORIDA 


Write for descriptive folder 


JOHN HERRON 


ART © 4O00L 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training. 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees, 


DONALD M. MATTISON, Director 


WALTER 


ROTAN 


NOW TEACHING CLASSES IN 


ANIMAL SCULPTURE 
45 Christopher St., N.Y.C. 14 WAtkins 9-7910 

TN Cy) 
ea he {/ \ilustration « Interior 
Decoration + Cartooning 


i} Art Essentials » Commercial Art 
atta TAN Mustration * Drawing « Painting. 





DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 
Dress Design + Fashion 









Day, Eve., Sat. and Sun. Classes. 
Write for free Catalog 
asked 18 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


MW 
Vbitsl | Tin. 
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TALENS & SON Inc. 


NEWARK.N 












28th Season 
Drawing, Painting, 
Antique, Commercial Art, 
New Catalog 


Airbrush 
Jessica M. Carbee, Director 
126 MASS. AVE. at BOYLSTON ST.. BOSTON: 





PHILA. MUSEUM SCHOOL 


INDUSTRIAL ART 


omens courses In Art for Industry. 
Advertising, costume design, fashion Ii- 
lustration, teacher education, (degree), 
Ulestration. Interior decoration and 
industrial design. Day, eve. Catalog. 
Bread & Pine Streets, Phila. 2, Pa. 














STUDY LANDSCAPE 


in beautiful Pioneer Valley 


Paint and Canvas Included in Tuition 
ll-year Studio Limited small classes 


ROLAND PIERSON PRICKETT 


Technocratic School of Color 
BOX 55-D, HAMPDEN, MASSACHUSETTS 


INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 


PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL 
Fine Arts, Industrial 


Art, Advertising Art, 
Teacher Training. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois, Box 69 


CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OF ARTS & CRAFTS 


State Accredited 


_ ~~ begins September 22, 1947 

Feb. 1948. Spring Session begins 

Fenreary 26, 1548 throsgh Jone 15 1948. Professional 

courses in Advertising, Art, > and Composition. 

Teacher Tralning—Many r degrees offered in- 
eleding Master of Fine wee Write for Catalog. 

Calif. 


5212 Broadway, Oakland 11, 
‘oration. a oma and 


degree courses. oo evening, 


INSTITUTE © 
Saturday classes. Residences. 


of ART Sia.sseze 


Phila. 21, Pa. 
COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


AUTUMN SESSION, SEPT. 15 - JAN. 26 
JEAN CHARLOT, Head 
LAWRENCE BARRETT, EDGAR BRITTON, 
HENRY F. LENNING 
Classes in drawing, painting, mural design, 
graphic arts and art history. 
Address: Registrar, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


THE 
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School of Design for Women 


103rd YEAR. Textile design, 
commercial illustration, adver- 
tising art, art education, fash- 
= design, fashion illustra- 

oe. patanes: 3 interior design 
and 








Study Painting this Winter in Florida 


Landscape, Portraiture, Still Life 
Approved under G. I. Bill 
Public Law 16 and 346 
Write for Circular 
Route No. 1, Siesta Key, Sarasota, Florida 





ie) LEARN AT HOME 


TO BE A PORTRAIT ARTIST 
You can learn portrait painting 
at home in spare time. Hun- 
dreds of graduates. One pupil 
was paid $450 for portrait. Many 
sell portraits for $25 to $100. 
Students 16 to 65. Easy tuition payments. 
STUART STUDIOS 
121 Monument Circle, Rm. 511, Indianapolis 9, Ind. 
Send me FREE booklet and outline of lessons. 
TBIING wi ccinscsscsensovinninctnonessoneaeineassences supsusiueatedeessonendesene 
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Ryder Centennial 


[Continued from page 9] 
that he should turn to poetry for in- 
spiration, for he was markedly suscepti- 
ble to it, as well as writing verses him- 
self. While there are both poetry and 
romance in such paintings as The Fly- 
ing Dutchman or The Temple of the 
Mind, there is no sentimentality in 
them; the subjects appealing to him 
have been passed through the alembic 
of his imagination into a magic of fan- 
tasy, yet in an inescapable manner mir- 
roring truths of the known world. 
Ryder made several trips to Europe, 
but appears never to have been in- 
fluenced by his contacts with its art. 
It is recorded that having painted all 
day with a group of artists in the glam- 
orous light of Venice, he returned with 
a canvas of moonlight. It is probable 
that he found his greatest inspiration 
in these trips in his ceaseless observa- 
tion of the sea, particularly at night. 
In viewing his great canvases, the 
unfortunate results of his faulty paint- 
ing technique are apparent, for he em- 
ployed many bizarre and unsuitable me- 
diums. Yet the majesty of the great 
armatures of design remains in such 
power that they compel one to share 
his vision as the reality of the natural 
world. It was partly this lamentable 
use of strange mediums that caused so 
much criticism of his work in the world 
where contemporary artists were skilled 
in the art of naturalistic portrayal of 
landscape. He exhibited in the National 
Academy when he was twenty-six, but 
not again for. seven years. Rebelling 
against the rejection of his work by 
this august body, he formed with other 
artists the Society of American artists. 
Many of Ryder’s paintings recall 
Monticelli in their jewelled tones, na- 
creous surfaces and heaped-up pigment; 
and even dark tones display a luminous 
richness due to underpainting. Ryder’s 
desire for perfection made him reluc- 
tant to allow his canvases to leave his 
studio, where he continued to paint on 
them, often to their great detriment. 
Impatient patrons clamored often in 
vain for the painting sold to them, but 
which Ryder was still “improving.” 
Macbeth and Witches remained on 
his easel for eighteen years, while the 
tale is told of his making Alden Weir a 
proposed visit of a few days and re- 
maining for several weeks to paint his 
host’s orchard. The resulting canvas, 
Weir’s Orchard, a tremulous play of 
exquisite color notes, was pronounced 
by Weir as having no resemblance to 
his orchard, but being far more beauti- 
ful. 
Ryder was never a complacent art- 


LAYTON SCHOOL 


OF ART 
Painting, Ilustration, Advertising Design, 
Fashion Illustration, Dress Design, Pho- 
tography, Industrial and Interior Design. 
Summer, Fall, Winter terms. Catalog. 


Charlotte R. Partridge, Miriam Frink, Directors, 
Dept. 5117, 758 N. Jefferson St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


the School for Ant Studies 
Painting © Sculpture © Graphic Art 


Special Illustration Course 
Approved Under G. |. Billi of Rights 
Distinguished Faculty 
MAURICE GLICKMAN, Director 
250 W. 90th St., cor. B’way. $C4-9518 


GROUPS CAN WORK — 
in the COURSES BY MAIL in 


modern, creatiy, 
Painting, Modelling, Drawing by 


RALPH M. 


Author: The New Art Education, Exper). 
encing American Pictures (Harpers). 


Such groups with from 2 to 15 

have been working successfully in 47 
towns and cities of this country ang 
Canada. Group tuitions are lower. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP ... . Nyack, N. Y, 





HOME STUDY COURSE FOR BEGINNERS 
OtL PAINTING 


For the person who desires to paint but has been 
unable to receive the necessary instruction. 
You Pay by the Lesson - Write for Information 
Carlos Art Academy 

Correspon 


dence Division 


Watertown, N. Y. 





HIGH MUSEUM SCHOOL OF ART 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Professional school. Degree courses 
in Fine and ‘Advertising Art. 
mer and Winter. Saturday Junior 
classes. Catalog. 

ROBERT S. ROGERS, DIRECTOR 
BEN E. SHUTE, HEAD FINE ARTS DEPT. 
1262 Peachtree St. W.E., Atlanta, Ge 


CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 
TEACHING: DRAWING, PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
Endowed. Low Tuition Rates by Semester. 
Affiliated with George Washington University 
Write for Catalogue 
17th St. & N. Y¥. Ave., Washington 6, D.C. 


ELIOT O'HARA 


Watercolor Course 


TEN WEEKS BEGIN: 

NING JANUARY 5. 

W. PALM BEACH 
FLORIDA 













NORTON 
SCHOOL 
OF ART 


LOS ANGELES COUNTY 


ART INSTITUTE 


FORMERLY OTIS ART INSTITUTE 
FINE AND 


COURSES IN 
roar ian ARTS. DAY AND 
NIGHT CLASSES. ADULT _ AND 
- ENRO 1947 ONLY. 


2401 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. 


RINELING “" 


Study Painting, Illustration, Seneca ta: mel 
Interior Decoration in sunny Florida. Faculty of outstent 
age a ge = Museu 
Outdoor classes all 


cost. Write : oe “a folder “In Florida F 
aan FLORIDA 
WILLIAM FISHER 


Classes in Drawing and Painting 
Still Life~Figure—Portrait— Landscape 


Special Outdoor Painting Trips 


Sth STREET ART SCHOOE 


33 W. 8 St, N. Y.C. eo 





ATTENTION ART INSTRUCTORS! 
Write for details eagetin Art sen 


Cost Price offer 
116 East 59th St., New York 22, N. ¥ 
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RHODE ISLAND 


One of the country’s outstanding 
art education centers. Fashion, 
int., advertising, indus. design. 
Textile eng. design; painting, 1l- 
lus., sculpture, architecture, land- 
scape 


school 


Confers 
B.F.A. and 


ee 


program. Coed. Est. 1877. Folder. 
18 College St., Providence 3, R. 1. 





Paint in tropical Florida under 


LEONETTI 


From Art Students League, N. Y. 


COMPOSITION, FIGURE, PORTRAIT, 
LANDSCAUE AND STILL-LIFE. 


Approved under G.I. Bill of Rights 


TAMPA ART INSTITUTE 
Municipal Auditorium, Tampa, Florida 
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CORONADO SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


At Beautiful DRAWING 

: Kocgoate PAINTING 
5 on SCULPTURE 
Pacific Ocean MURAL & 
15 MILES TO | COMMERCIAL 


OLD MEXICO ARTS 


LEWIS 


DIRECTOR 
“APPROVED FOR VETERANS” 
692 MARGARITA AVE., CORONADO, CALIF. 


Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Oldest art school west of Appalachians. 
Under roof of ,Cincinnati’ ’s distinguished Art 
Museum. A ‘‘climate’’ where artists pow naturally. 
Thorough grounding before specialization. Draw- 


rse ing, ae Sculpture, Portraiture, Graphic Arts, 
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tcial Art, History of Art. En- 
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ment. Winter term: a. 26-Ma 
: MAR’ eon 


HA D. 
CINCINNATI 6 


tuition. Limited enroll- 
28. Write for cata- 
EGISTRAR, EDEN 
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PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, Illustration, 
Industrial Design, Interior Design, Textile Design. 


Catalogue upon request 
James C. Boudreau, Dean, B’klyn 5, N. Y. 


cule ture itil 


CHAIM cross Wood Carving Tools 


2 Stone Working Tools 

‘ne —— Daniel | =| Alabaster & Marble 
CREATIVE || Modciling'Tools Claes 
lelling Tools - Clays 

@! Aramtures & Stands 

SCULPTURE =| Casting Services 
WORKSHOP || Senn ror CataAtoc 


114 St. Marks Place, N. Y. (mear ist Ave.) 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


PAINTING ILLUSTRATION 
SCULPTURE MURAL DECORATION 


WRITE FOR CATALOG. BROAD AND 
CHERRY STS., PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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ist; his “grasp always exceeded his 
reach.” While he seized the beauty of 
the world that his sensitive reaction to 
it demanded, and enhanced it with mys- 
terious undertones of symbolic signifi- 
cance, yet he always felt that some- 
thing in the essence of the subject 
eluded him. It was on this account that 
he continued to add to his finished can- 
vases until they grew into something 
quite different from their original con- 
ceptions. 

Like Blake, Ryder seems able to ex- 
press concretely such abstract terms 
as magnificence, power and infinity, by 
evoking from external nature enough 
reality to create their visible counter- 
parts. The tremendous masses of dark 
clouds piled up on the horizon, the 
sweep of broken waters, the opalescence 
of moonlight filtering through darkness 
are all translations of elemental pow- 
ers expressed in the artist’s own idiom. 

It is surprising how the canvasses in 
this exhibition, dim in théir obscure pig- 
ments, hold their own through the 
strength of their plastic designs. Mac- 
beth and the Witches, an eerie summon- 
ing up of spectral forms; the tremen- 
dous patterning of sea, sky, and dipping 
sails in Under a Cloud; the grandeur 
of Toilers of the Sea still exert an awe- 
some power over the spectator. 

While the well known canvases such 
as the poetic Pegasus; the deeply spir- 
itual, realistic portrayal in Resurrec- 
tion; the enchanting Forest of Arden 
and the macabre The Race Track are 
included in the exhibition, there are 
many less familiar works that affirm 
equally Ryder’s ineluctable rightness of 
design, substance of form and magic of 
color. Small wonder that when his work 
wes finally acclaimed a host of imita- 
tors sprang up producing fake Ryders 
in abundance that have no recognizable 
kinship with his work. Yet it is due in 
some measure to these spurious can- 
vases that Ryder’s full endowment has 
been obscured. This also caused scholar 
Lloyd Goodrich, who wrote the cata- 
logue foreword, to embark upon his 
crusade. (Until Nov. 30, Mondays ex- 
cepted, open from 1 to 5 p.m.) 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Laning Mural in Kansas City 

The National City Bank of Kansas 
City will unveil a large mural by Ed- 
ward Laning on November 10. Entitled 
Kansas City Convention, the growth of 
the city is symbolized around five cen- 
tral figures who were prominent in the 
development of the region— Daniel 
Boone, Senator Burton, John Brown, 
Carrie Nation and an anonymous sing- 
ing cowboy on horseback. We under- 
stand John and Daniel, but why Carrie? 


ARCHITECTURE ¢ PAINTING 
WEAVING @* DESIGN 
SCULPTURE e CERAMICS 
APPLICATIONS ACCEPTED MARCH 1 THRU APRIL 15. 


FOR PARTICULARS WRITE TO THE REGISTRAR 


CRANBROOK ACADEMY OF ART 


BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICHIGAN 





D EMBER ART STUDIO 


PRIVATE LESSONS AND GROUPS. 
PAINTING IN OIL, PASTEL, WATER 
COLOR AND ON SILK. 


129 East 29th Street 
Telephone SChuyler 4-8232 


ACADEMY OF 








FINE ARTS 
COMMERCIAL ARTS 
ANATOMY 
FASHION 
WATERCOLOR 
OIL PAINTING 
INTERIOR DESIGN 
ADVERTISING DESIGN 
e e@ e 
Outstanding Lecturers Now Teaching; 
Others Invited 
es & & 
Open All Year. Only 30 Minutes from 
Times Square, N. Y. City. Tuition and 
Materials under G. I. Bill of Rights. 


2 
Write for Catalegss E. 


T. R. BOGUT, Director 
65 Clinton Street 


NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 
Mitchell 2-8378 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculpture, 
Illustration, Advertising Art, Dress De- 
sign, Fashion, Illustration, Crafts. 
Teacher Training Course. Students may 
live in supervised residences and en- 
joy many University activities. 
For information, address: 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, 


KERR SCHOOL OF ART 


Painting, Drawing, Ceramics 
Sculpture, Printmaking 
Beginning and Advanced 

For information phone Mon., Tues., Wed. 
9:30 A.M. to 12 M. WaAtkins 9-2778 









BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, 
Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Com- 
mercial Art. Ceramics. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection through study and lectures. 
Est. 1876. Also Evening School. Russell T. Smith, 
Head of the School, 230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 


HOVANNES 


SCHOOL FOR SCULPTURE 


Mornings @ Afternoons @ Evenings 
Register Now for Fall Term 
126 East 59th St., N. Y. © Plaza 5-6123 


WARD MOUNT 


ART CLASSES 
OIL PAINTING & SCULPTURE 









Strup1os: Private & Class 
74 SHERMAN PLACE Instruction 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. JO. 2-2629 








CENTRAL PARK 
SCHOOL OF ART 


LIFE DRAWING, PAINTING 
COLOR COURSE. Catalogue D. 


ARTHUR BLACK, Director 


58 West 57 &t., N. ¥. 19 CO. 65-8768 
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(Opinions of the League are not necessurily those of the Digest) 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
31 Highland Avenue, Glen Ridge, New Jersey’ 


NATIONAL SECRETARY - WILFORD 8S. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street. New York, N. Y. 





NATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT : ALBERT T. REID 
208 West 23rd Street, New York City 


NATIONAL TREASURER EDMUND MAGRATH 
420 No. Walnut Street, East Orange, N. J. 


NATIONAL Director, STATE CHAPTERS & AMERICAN ART WEEK 
Mrs. Florence Lloyd Hohman, 306 Rossiter Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


WAYMAN ADAMS, LIONEL BARRYMORE, A F. ee DEAN 


GORDON GRANT, MRS. GARNET DAVY 
F. MORRIS, HOBART NICHOLS, DR. 


HERBERT M. STOOPS, JOHN W. THOMPSON, STOW 


Going Great Guns 


If the whole country could awaken 
to the advantage of American Art Week, 
and bestir itself as our very live 
and active California State Chapter is 
doing, American art would be able to 
sit up and take notice—and be noticed. 

A telegram from Chairman Paul B. 
Williamson, just as we were getting 
our copy to ArT DIGEST, made us rip 
our envelope open that we might broad- 
cast the glad tidings. It is amazing. 
Eighty-nine newspapers are devoting 
special messages regarding American 
Art Week. Five are publishing special 
editions: the Santa Paula Chronicle, 
Santa Cruz Sentinel, Bakersfield Shop- 
ping Guide, Monterey Peninsula Herald, 
and the Carmel Pine Cone. 

Governor Warren has written a let- 
ter of approval which has not yet 
reached us but we can expect to pub- 





CORNWELL, ROGER DEERING, HARVEY DUNN, 


NILS HOGNER, FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN, GEORG LOBER, THOMAS 
GUSTAVE J. NOBACK, CARLTON PENNY, CHARLES C. 


PLATT, TABER SEARS, 


WENGENROTH, FREDERIC WHITAKER, PAUL W. WHITENER, 
JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS, KEITH SHAW WILLIAMS, PAUL BROADWELL WILLIAMSON, 


JOHN G. WOLCOTT. 


lish that later. We have before told 
you of the splendid organizing work 
Paul Williamson has done in California 
and the superb help he has had from 
James G. Merbs. With the backing of 
this splendid organization, their work 
is now bearing fruit. What it will do 
for art and the artists of the Golden 
State is inestimable. 

Sometime later we expect to print 
the formula and program of the Cali- 
fornia Chapter, the work in Indiana and 
elsewhere, hoping other States will find 
inspiration and discover for themselves 
what they may easily do. What we can 
do in 1948 with the trail blazed! 


Announces Demonstrations 


In connection with the exhibition of 
the New York City Chapter, to be staged 


in the John Wanamaker store, Novem- 


ber 1 to 10, inclusive, Chairman Thomas 





SUPREME QUALITY Fine Artists 


Colors in SUN THICKENED OIL 






by , 


Greatest permanency and durability ever 
achieved. A product of scientific research 
Restricted to the finest 
permanent pigments 


strength 


and experience 
Tome be hee os hil 
brilliancy and Equalized dryina 


Pie Ahm) teeta 


For FREE Technical Book on 
Formulation for Permanency, write 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
2700 Highland Ave., Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
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AMERICAN ART WEEK PRIZE FOR 
1947—“DARK ECSTACY,” by. Gustave 
J. Noback. This skillful example of Dr. 
Noback’s handiwork has won acclaim 
in several exhibitions where it has been 
shown. Inspired by the emotional con- 
tortions he witnessed at religious gath- 
erings in Virginia, this little statue has 
been highly praised at exhibitions where 
it has been shown. Of his famous San 
Blas Indian, the New York World-Tele- 
gram, reviewing the exhibition at the 
National Academy, called special atten- 
tion to it and extolled its craftsmanship. 
Besides the National Academy Echibi- 
tion, Noback has exhibited at the Archi- 
tectural League, the Pennsylvania 
Academy and with the Allied Artists 
of America. 


F. Morris announces demonstration for 
each day by artists he declares are well- 
known and outstanding. These demon- 
strations will be at 2 o’clock p.m. 

Monday, Nov. 3d, Albert T. Reid, 
painter of horses and westerns and por- 
traits of beautiful women, will draw 
and paint a horse. 

Tuesday, Nov. 4th, Frederic Allen 
Williams, sculptor of people and west- 
ern life, will model a bust of Dr. Neal 
T. McKee, noted engineer. 

Wednesday, Nov. 5th, Hubert DeGroff 
Main, painter of men and society wo- 
men and landscapes, will paint a land- 
scape in oils. This demonstration will 
begin at 3 o’clock instead of the usual 
2 o’clock period. 

Thursday, Nov. 6th, Frederic Whit- 
aker, former president of Audubon Art- 
ists, whose recent show at Grand Cen- 
tral Galleries was an outstanding art 
event, will paint a landscape in water- 
color. 

Same day, at 3:30 p.m., Julius Delbos, 
one of the most popular watercolor art- 
ists and many times winner, will also 
paint a landscape. 

Friday, Nov. 7th, Percy A. Leason, 
whose portrait in last year’s Audubon 
show was one of the most acclaimed, 
will paint a portrait of one of New 
York’s beautiful young society matrons. 

Saturday, Nov. 8th, Gordon Grant 
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will paint a marine in oils. His watercolor shows in Grand 
Central Galleries are noted as sell-outs. 

Monday, Nov. 10th, John S. Howell, who has painted the 
movie stars of Hollywood, will do a portrait in two and a 
half hours.—ALBERT T. RED. 


Inheritance Taxes 

Your Board is devoting much thought and time to the 
study of inheritance taxes. This is a very involved subject 
which is giving some of our members a lot of worry and 
involving some seemingly unjust levies. It is tangled up in 
the rules and considerable red tape of the 48 States, to say 
nothing of the Federal Government. We shall likely have 
something to say before too long—we hope. In the mean- 
time, we would like to hear about the experiences of any 
of our artists or their friends. Please address these to the 
writer. Tell us anything you know of inheritance taxes. 


Art Is a Business 

We are privileged to print a very informative piece which 
sets out the status of the artist and his relation to the busi- 
ness world. This has been prepared by John W. Thompson, 
a member of the New York bar, and also a member of your 
National Executive Committee. We wish that you would 
read it carefully. Better still, file it where you can put your 
hands on it. Mr. Thompson writes: 

The Artist in Business 

To the extent that an artist produces and sells his work, 
he is “in business,” whether he likes it or not. By the act of 
painting a canvas or modeling a statue, he transforms an 
intangible mental or emotional concept into a tangible thing 
which immediately becomes personal property, in some re- 
spects, of a very special kind. 

An original work of art has at least potentially what may 
be termed an enjoyment or possession quality or value and 
a reproduction quality or value, each regarded as a kind of 
property which may be dealt with separately from the other. 
Thus, the artist may sell his painting but reserve the right 
to reproduce it in copies for sale; he may keep the painting 
and sell only the reproduction right; or he may sell both 
to the same buyer or to different buyers. Many bitter and 
unfortunate experiences could be avoided if artists, patrons, 
and dealers were equally well informed in regard to these 
possibilities. 

A general principle under our law is that when one buys 
a hat, a chair, or other piece of personal property, there are 
no restrictions, or “hold-outs” by the seller; and the buyer 
may freely use or sell or otherwise dispose of the thing pur- 
chased so long as he breaks no law. In special cases where 
the seller has a right to impose a restriction on the use or 
re-sale of personal property, the buyer must be given notice 
of the restriction or it cannot be enforced against him. For 
this reason, courts have said that when an artist sells a work 
of.art and gives no indication to the buyer of reserving any 
right thereto, the buyer gets both the work of art and the 
right to reproduce it. 

In many instances, it is likely that, at the time of sale, 
neither the artist nor his patron has even thought about 
reproducing the work. But the artist must think about it— 
for at this point he leaves the creative role and becomes a 
business man—in fact a dealer. He must place a value on 
what he offers for sale and must carry on transactions as 
nearly as possible with the same kind of knowledge and skill 
as others whose business is selling. 

It is therefore essential that the artist leave no doubt 
about what he is offering, i.e., whether the picture itself, the 
reproduction right, or both. If this is always made clear, 
preferably in writing, to patrons, dealers, galleries, etc., mis- 
understandings between artists and buyers of their work 
will be less frequent. 

Special circumstances arise where, for example, the artist 
is commissioned to produce a work “for hire” as they call it 
in the law books; or the artist is paid in whole or in part 
through royalties based on the sale of reproductions of his 
work; or various rights and obligations of the artist in rela- 
tion to protection of his work from unauthorized copying 
~_ be involved. These may justify handling under expert 
advice. 

There are, however, a few underlying principles regarding 
these and other transactions which all artists should know 
and which anyone can easily learn and understand without 
Studying law. Indeed, there is no reason why art courses 
should not include instruction on these subjects. Why teach 
&@ person to create a thing of value and leave him ignorant 
as to how it may be dealt with to his advantage? 


November |, 1947 
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Gustave Courbet (1819-1877) 















Sargent colors have es been the choice of artists 
eminence. Their good judgment’ in selecting 

; iad | is confirmed by laboratory experi- — 
t Even the highest i cchaet standards, ee 
which are not met by many foreign colors, are _ : : 
xc by the Fine Arts Colors of Sargent: 
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CALENDAR 
OF CURRENT 
EXHIBITIONS 





Objects For The Hore. 


BALTIMORE 


Century English 
Watercolors 


Regional Annual. 


& Richards 


Museum of Fine i 
Alexander James Memorial. 
Public Libarry 


CAMBRIDGE, 


American 


CINCINNATI, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
Fine Arts Center Jo Nov. 


COLUMBUS, 


DALLAS, TEX. 
Museum of Fine Arts 
Old Masters. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


DENVER, COLO. 


Univ. of Oregon 
FORT WORTH, TEX. 


Gallery Loan. 
HARTFORD, 


Architecture. 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 
Museum of Fine Arts To Nov. 
American Texas General. 

INDIANAPOLIS, 
Herron Institute To Nov. 9: 


KANSAS CITY, 


LAWRENCE, 
Museum of Art Jo Dec. 
Reiss; Bernice Lopes. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF 
County Museum Nov.: 3rd Regional 


Cowie Galleries Nov.: Emil Kosa, Jr 
Hartwell Galleries To Nov. 28: Stan 


LOUISVILLE, 
Speed Museum Nov.: Kentucky Por 


MADISON, WIS. 
of Wisconsin 
nual Salon. 
MANCHESTER, 
Currier Gallery Nov.: 


MASSILLON, OHIO 
Massillon Museum Nov.: 
gional Annual. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Institute of Arts Nov.; Paul Revere 
and His Time. 
Walker Center 


MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
Museum 70 


MONTREAL, CAN. 

Art Association From Nov. 6: 
Royal Academy Show. 

MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 

Art Assn. Nov, 5-28: 2nd Regional 
Annual, 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Newark Museum Nov.; Early Amer- 
ican Portraits. 

NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 

Art Museum Nov.: American Pro- 
vincial Paintings, Halliday-Thomas 
Collection, 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Delgado Museum Nov.: Artists and 
Clowns. 
NORFOLK, VA. 

Museum of Art Nov.: Edwin 
Blash field. 


OAKLAND, CALIF. 

Art Gallery To Nov. 9: 15th Re- 
gional Annual. 

OBERLIN, OHIO 


Allen Museum Nov.: Ernst Joseph- 


son, 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


Art Center Nov. 8-25: 11th Print 


Annual, 
OMAHA, NEB. 


Joslyn Museum To Nov. 23: Ist 


Regional Annual. 
PASADENA, CALIF. 


Art Institute Zo Nov. 23: Buckley 


Mac-Gurrin. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Academy of Arts From Nov. 8: 
5th Watercolor, 46ih Miniatures 


Annual, 


Art Alliance To Nov. 16: Contem- 


porary American Illustration. 


Artists Gallery From Nov. 5: 


Thomas Bostelle. 


Carlen Gallery Nov.: African Wood 


S ulpture. 
Print Club Nov. 7-28: Teztiles. 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


State Fair Nov. 7-17: 22nd Re- 


gional Annual. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Carnegie Institute Now.: American 


Annual. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Art Museum 70 Nov. 22: Ben-Zion; 


To Nov. 15: Albert Runquist. 


Museum of Art Zo Dec. 7: Portrait 


of an Artist. 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Museum of Fine Arts To Nov. 16: 
Cinquecento Panels; To Nov. 23: 


Pratt Collection. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Art Center To Nov. 19: Abbott 


Collection. 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 


Burpee Gallery To Nov. 9: Zoltan 


Sepeshy. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


City Museum T7o Nov. 10: 40th 


Anniversary Show. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Hamline Univ. To Nov. 26: Con- 


temporary Artists. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


Witte Museum Jo Nov. 16: Xavier 


Gonzalez. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Museum of Art To Nov. 9%: Ari 


In Cinema; Advertising Art. 
SANTA FE, N. M. 


Art Gallery Nov.: 17th Century 


Dutch Paintings. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


Assn. Gallery Nov.: Seaboard and 


Midland Moderns. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Art Museum From Nov. 9: 12th 


Ceramic Annual. 


TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


Swope Gallery Nov.: American Still 


Lifes. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


Museum of Art 7o Dec. 15: Mod- 


ern Sculpture. 
TORONTO, CAN. 


Art Gallery To Nov. 14: Contem- 


porary British Works. 
TRENTON, N. J. 


State Museum 70 Nov. 23: Jacob 


Lawrence. 
TULSA, OKLA. 


Philbrook Center Nov.: Laura Clubb 


Collection. 
UTICA, N. Y. 


Munson - Williams- Proctor Nov.: 


Philip Guston. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Arts Club To Nov. 21; Eliot O'Hara 
Corcoran Gallery Nov.: 2nd Re- 


gional Annual. 


Library of Congress Nov.: Early 


Architecture of South. 


Smithsonian Institution 7o Nov. 


23: Sue Fuller. 


Whyte Gallery Nov. 7-30: Robert 


Gates. 
WICHITA, KAN. 


Art Assn. To Nov. 10: William 


Schwarz. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Art Center To Dec. 7: 34th Re- 


gional Annual, 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Butler Institute To Nov. 7: 25th 


Anniversary Buckeye Club. 


NEW YORK CITY 


A. Gallery 
§: Mervin Jules. 


Academy of Medicine (5th at 103) 
Physicians Art 





Acquavella Galleries (38E57) 
Selected Old Masters. 


A-D Gallery 


Allison & Co. 
tercolors and Drawings. 


American British Art Center 
To Nov. 8: Brandwen; From 


Argent Galleries (42W57) To Nov. 


man; Anita Gooth. 


Artists Gallery 
22: Jennings Tofel. 


Fifth Ave.) 19: Members 


Ashby Gallery 
Watercolor Group. 


Associated American Artists 


(18 Cornelia) 


Babcock Galleries (38E57) To Nov. 
15: Edward Rosenfeld. 


(664 Mad.) 


Color-Music Paintings. 


Gallery Group. 
Binet Gallery (67E57) To Nov. 14: 


Biand Gallery (45E57) Nov.; Early 
American Paintings. 

Bonestell Gallery 
Worthingion; 


Brooklyn Museum (Eastern Pkwy.) 


Boris Margo. 


Brummer Gallery 
Old Mas‘ers. 
Buchholz Gallery (32E57) To Nov. 
15: Picasso Lithographs. 
Carlebach Gallery (937 Third) To 
Herold; Barnet. 
Carstairs Gallery (11E57) To Nov. 
: Segonzac and Dufy. 

Century Assn. 


Chinese Gallery 
14: Ralph Rosenborg. 

Contemporary 

Joe Wolins. 

Downtown Gallery (32E51) To Nov. 


Spencer Paintings. 
Durand-Ruel 


Durlacher Bros. 
Old Master Drawings. 


Masterpieces of Art. 
Egan Gallery 
Tworkov Still Lifes; Nov. 


Eggleston Galleries 
Nov. 15: Harris; Fligel. 


16; Gotham Painters. 
(601 Mad.) 
Morris Davidson, 

Ferargil (63E57) To Nov. 8: Fuller 
Potter; Nov. 10-22: Wing Howard; 
landscapes of Lebanon 


Nov. 8: ller; From Nov. 10: 


French & Co. 
Countess de Rougemont. 
Frick Collection 
manent Collection. 
Friedman Gallery 
Robert M. Jones. 
Gallery Vivienne (1040 Park) Nov. 
5-21: Andres Salgo. 


Glackens 
Grand Central Galleries (15 Vand.) 


To Nov. 8: Durfee. 
Grolier Club 
ican Hand Bindings. 
Galleries 
Permanent Collection. 

Hugo Gallery (26E55) To Nov. 14: 
Rina Rosselli. 
Kennedy & Co. 
Herb Olsen Watercolors. 
Kleemann Galleries 
Werner Drewes; Nov. 10- 


(785 Fifth) 


10-29: Profiles by Bernard Boutet 
Kootz Gallery 


Anna Licht. 



























































































































































Laurel Gallery (48E57) To N 
Goodman; Nov. 8-22: Bumpei Uj 
Levitt Gallery (16W57) From 
5: The Arts Integrate. x 
John Levy Gallery (11E57) WN, 
Old Masters. 
Julien Levy Gallery (42E57) & 
Carl Hall, 
Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) 
8-29: Frederick Serger. 
Luyber Galleries (112E57) To 3 
8: Watercolors by Xavier 
zales; Nov. 10-22: Pairtirgs 
Saul Schary. 4 
Macbeth Gallery (11E57) No 
Henry Gasser. 3 
Manor House (383 Mad.) To 
21: Parsons School Competiti 
Matisse Gallery (41E57) Nov. 52 
Matta. i 
Metropolitan Museum (Fifth at 
From Nov. 7: Japanese Prigj 
Nov.: American Sculpture. g 
Midtown Gallery (605 Mad.) 
Nov. 14: William Palmer. 
Milch Galleries (55E57) To M 


15: Leon Kroll. 
Morton Galleries (117W58) Nee 
Group Show. 7 
Museum of Modern Art (11Wi 
To Jan. 4: Ben Shahn; Elemeq 
of Design; To Nov. 23: Van ¢ 
Rohe. ’ 
Museum of Non-Objective Paintij 
(24E54) Nov.: New Loan. 
National Arts Club Dec. 10-24; 
Annual American Veterans Soci 
of Artists. i 
National Academy (1083 Fifth 
From Nov. 12: Society of Am@ 
can Etchers. 
New-Age Gallery (133E56) Nog 
Group Show. 
Newcomb-Macklin (15E657) 
Nov. 8: Louise Farnsworth. 
N.Y. Historical Society (Cent. 
W. at 77) Nov.: Remington, 
N.Y. Public Library (Fifth at 
Nov.: Japanese Prints. 3 
Newhouse Galleries (15E57) Ne 
Distinctive Paintings. 
Newman Gallery (150 Lex.) N@ 
18th Cent. American Portraits, ~ 
Newton Gallery (11E57) To Nao 
17: Nalbandian. % 
Nicholson Gallery (69E57) ™ 
Group Exhibition. 
Nierendorf Gallery (53E57) Ne 
Paul Klee. j 
Niveau Gallery (63E57) Nov. 8-¥ 
Women of France. a 
Norlyst Gallery (59W56) F 
Nov. 10: Ronnie Elliott. 4 
Parsons Gallery (15E57) Nov. 3-9] 
Hedda Sterne. 
Passedoit Gallery (121E57) 
Nov. 22: Jose de Creeft. 
Pepsi Cola Opportunity Gal 
(9W57) Nov.: Edgar Ewing. 7 
Perils Gallery (32E58) From WN, 
10: Mario Carreno. g 
Pinacotheca (20W58) From WN 
10: Ilya Bolotowsky. 3 
Portraits, Ine. (460 Park) F 
Nov. 11: Portraits of Houses, ~ 
Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) To N@ 
8: Burchfield; Nov. 10-29: Bre 
Riverside Museum (210 Riversidt 
To Nov. 16: Sec. Women Arti#i 
Roberts Art Gallery (380 Ca 
Nov.: Permanent Group Show, 
RoKo Gallery (51 Greenwich) 
Nov. 29: Contemporary Amerie 
Rosenberg Galleries (16E57) 
Nov. 15: Max Weber. 
Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth) 
Nov. 7: Black and White Show. 
Salpeter Gallery (128E56) To Ne 
15: Hazel McKinley. x 
Bertha Schaefer (32E57) ™ 
10-29: Dubin Oils; Behl Sculpt 
Schaeffer Galleries (52E58) Nog 
Old Masers. , 
Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (69E6 
Nov.: Permanent Collection. 
Schultheis Galleries (15 Maid 
Lane) Nov.: Old Masters. 3 
Schoneman Galleries (73E57) Now 
Fine Paintings, All Schools. 
Sculptors Gallery (4W8) To Né 
29: Abstract, Non-Objéctive Won 
Seligmann & Co. (5E57) To N@ 
20: Roger De LA Fresnaye. — 
Seligman-Helft (11E57) To ™ 
22: Chardin to Cezanne Still-L 
Serigraph Gallery (38W57) To Ne 
8; James McConnell; Nov. 104 
Robbins; De Carava. A 
Silberman Galleries (32E57) 
Old Masters. ; 
Society of Illustrators (128E 
To Nov. 28: Members Annual, 
Tribune Art Center (100W42) © 
Nov. 15: Unknown Van Goghs.9 
Village Art Center (224 Wave 
To Nov. 16: Non Jury Show. ~ 
Weyhe Gallery (794 Lex.) To ™ 
26: Joseph Gerard. 
Whitney Museum (10W8) Nop 
Ryder Centennial. 
Wildenstein & Co. (19E64) To B 
6: Mary Cassatt. 73 
Willard Gallery (32E57) Nov. 4-28 
Mark Tobey. i 
Young Gallery (1E57) Nov.: @ 
and Modern Paintings. ’ 


The Art Dig : 
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